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In the tommcr of IMS the YJtfCA ifat appOMti^ bp 
O II Q , France, to organize education*! woilr on the line* 
of communication At tb« auggeation of Sir Ifcnry 
lladow, ita Director of ^duration, it invited me to vnie a 
book on tlio principle! of Citizcnehip lor use in the elaasrs 
on CiviCA which were being ratabltdied under thcecheme 

rdioving that tbero are few if anjr thing* better worth 
knowing, or the knowfnlge of wLicIi at the present time ii 
mote urgent I have endeavoured to inrroduce the subject 
That la to sajr, 1 have endeavoured to owalten and foster 
the spin* cl honest courageous and psrserenng enijurrr 
in this domain and to place the readier at a point of view 
from which enquiry is most likeljr to be fruit Tut Thsl 
point of view IS, primanljr, neither psjthntogieal nor 
economical, but ethical 

lltbics can bo taught by one rnethod only, namely, by a 
method analogous to thst of the insthemstician The 
mathematical text book fa not so much s collection of 
doctrines to be learnt by rote a* a system of problems 
for the learner to solve and of suggestions as to the method 
of solution Nor is tbi* book a ceUeclinn of ready maile 
moral conclusions I have not tried to impart knowledge 
so much a* to induce the reader to seek it I could fain 
hope that there ore not many things said m the book which 
vb 



CHAPTER I 


INTRODUC?nON 

A PLEA FOR THE USE OF THF METHODS OP SCIENCE 
IN BIORAL JIATTEia 

L]E£ ouisLerlesa otbn penoiu, I bave bcaa dnren bacL 
upon znj'elf bj the war After more thao thJrt/ pears 
of tbjskiog aad teacluog a&d wntisg aboot Tbeconfts 
npht and wrong, freedom and oeertaitp, duty SorU^* 
and happiness, sellaacnBce aod se}f reahsatioa, piinoiopber 
tbs flubbme order of ibe monl world, the permanence 
and stem beDe^o]ellce of its laws, their embodiment is 
the multiform loatitutiona of eociety and in the ciutoma, 
traditions, and habits of ita members, I am obliged 
to ask whether, after all, I bare been of much use to toy 
fellow nen '^^’bst is moch more eenous, 1 hare bees 
forced to en<]uirc wbetbi^ the Setenee I profess to tea«h 
baa asp use, and to question tbe whole ralue of tbeoruitg 
on monls 

I hare been proud of mj oOice and reip grateful for mp 
“Statics and ita duties,” and 1 bebered 1 bad toond reasons 
for iDj 8ati*fact)on “ Wi« man," ssjs Carlple, “ was he 
who counselled that Speculation should bare free course, 
and look fearlesslp towards all tbe thirty two points of 
the compass, whithewoeTer and howsoever it luted ”* 

I KaHiyf' /VM^ewj. tiA>k r. 1. 
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Such freedom has been mine contemplation has been the 
bnsmess of'my life. Another great writer, ojje of the 
greatest phy^icista of his age and one of the greatest philo- 
Bophers of all time, taeght me that there were two things 
enpremelj worthj of being contemplated. ‘ Two thmgs,” 
he said, “fill the soul with erer new and erer deeper a we and 
tererence the more often and the mote gteadfastly thev are 
reSected upon the etarry heavens above me and the 
moral law within me I ata not obliged to search for, or 
to guess at them, as if they were hidden m darkness, or 
were in some transcendental region beyond mv Len I 
see them before me, and 1 connect then directly with 
the coasaousaess of my own ensteace The fir*t begins 
from the place where I stand u the outer world of sense , 
and my connection with it extends incalculably further 
than the eye can reach— to worlds beyond worlds and 
systems of sjrtems, and to the boundless time of their 
penodic motion and of their beginning and duration. The 
second begins from my invisible self, my perjonabty, 
and shows me placed lo a world which has true infinitude, 
which IS tiaoeable only by the cader'tanding, and with 
which (and through it also at the same tune with all tho*^ 
visible worlds) I know I am connected not in a merely 
conbagent way, as in the first case, but la a bond that is 
cniveiKaJ and necessary The first new, that of the 
countless multitude of worlds, reduces my significance into 
nothingneas, as if 1 were an animal form, which must give 
back the material out of which it has ansen to the planet 
(Itself a mere point la the Unire*«e) after it has for a short 
tine (one knows not how) been endowed with hfc The 
second, on the contrary, infinitely exalts my wonh as an 
intelhgence, through my pe»soEahtT, in wbch the moral 
law withio rei eals a life that u independent of all 
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and evenof tbevbolewoildixf aense, aolsr at least aa not to 
be determined by it but by a law that « not bmited to the 
conditions and Iicnita of tbia life but extends to the 
infinite ’ ‘ 

Bebeving this it Beamed to me that he who contemplates 
the natural eebeme, the man of aciccce, is privileged far 
beyond the common lot of mankind lie is out on a voyage 
of discovery, in a universe whose meaning u inexhaustible, 
whose benevolence, so far as its laws are understood, is as 
deep as its meaning and whose beauty is as gentle and 
bounteous as its laws are pennanent And with what an 
argosy of truths and practical utilities (or mankind docs he 
return, from time to time, to harbour ! 

The voyage of the moral philosopher is into a still more 
wondrous region His opportunity and duty and privilege 
—which imply and po-ss toto each other a< the things of 
the spirit always do— ecemed to me to be still greater 
The Order he surveys extends beyond the stars No henson 
limits it , space itself sleeps in its arms And, somehow, 
each minutest fact within that Order is freighted full with 
the meaning of the whole Its lows are so wide la their 
scope that they bind not mso only, but all rational beings 
the very dll 101 ty which be worships cannot breal. them and 
remain divioe And they are the laws of life, eteraa] and 
yet sustained id cxistenco only as they are obeyed and 
willed anew The process of this, the moral life u creative 
at every step , a power that is greater thon tune is perpetu 
ally revealing itself in terms of time . for the events that 
take placo in time take tbeir highest value and last mearnng 
from their spintual worth, which in its turn is not derived 
from what is temporal Time itself with all its happenings 
is but a trickling stream flowing from a lake forever calm and 
‘Kant 1 ^ t'raettnt Urates 
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full, but it beats within it the secret of its source For 
every one of its events cames the past within it — it is an 
effect , and it contains the future, for it is a cause There is 
etermty in every ‘ Now ’ 

It IS true that the immediate business of the moral 
philosopher concerns himself and his fellows His umvetse 
IS man But man comes from afar, and has had a long 
pedigree in beast, and bird, and clod, and is the child of a 
Universe which we call matenal’ (knowing little what we 
mean) And he may be going far, as haply we might see 
could we but know him as he truly ts He ts the nchest of 
all beings m marvels, — compler, everchanging, never stahc 
— hia life a growing mystery, a web which has the Inlimle 
and Fuute for warp and woof Even the visible universe 
bonowB worth from him, and in him attains its highest 
For though his mind can invent neither order, nor beauty, 
cor any kind of good, yet it alone can find them , and only 
in him, of all the finite beings we know, can they nse into 
existence Borrowmg the elemental forces of the physical 
world, in themselves silent and dark and without meaning, 
he lifts them mto order and beauty m bis soul they break 
out into the marvel of light and colour and the miracle of 
music 

Here, then, in the study of man’s mind was a feast at which 
a thinkingbeingmightfind content, and from which he might 
nse strengthened and go forth on a very great adventure 
The moral philosopher's chance of exploring and of serving 
his fellows stood unequalled And he himseil has had some 
guess of its magnitude , the profession which he makes is 
unique in breadth and boldueas He tells us that he M deal- 
ing with the fundameutal and ultimate conditions of well 
being , and no reflective man is disposed to disagree with 
bi ff i If the world only saw bun fill his station, or believed 
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tbat ho 1.1 fit for his OBlIuig it would sit at his feet and wait 
upon the words of hu lips But thero’s the rub ’ t Men 
compare ^s profession with his peflormancc, and thej 
contrast both with those of the nun of science, and they arc 
disappointed If he docs tbooame himself ho is apt to find 
eounder reasons for bowing hts head tn shame and sorrow, 
and a stronger claim than any of his fellow mortals to cry 
aloud for punishmcot lilco Plato a re^icntaot cn/aiaal 
and to bo put in the stocks for men to jeer at and pelt with 
proofs of his inefiicicncy 

There is no doubt ns to what mankind wants ^fen s eek 
whot la good, se ek it only and alwa> a and seek it hv every 
AtLnndjnslhad awlotioniat and the 

metaphysician will teU us that a ll crc atcd_ heinp world 
u out 00 the game ertaad iroAof «wr^/jw»^o 
To^iiOov oiJ r^irroi (It Las been weJJ said 

that the good is that which all things terk) In 
tho last resort tho Universe itself is intelligible only 
from the point of view of the Good Men find no 
rest till they know what the world means They do 
not feel that they understand the world when they 
know that it is and how il tomes to be These things 
they want to know but they are not the end of human 
quc'tioniDgs There « no ultimate sati'faction, no final 
at-oDC ment with tho world, liH men have fatuid.Jti^li{mn 
to their hopes and (ear* drurcs and ideals , till they have 
found wh ether or not the world irgood Hence the Good’ 
IS tho category that truly explains the mount of nnon 
on which Iwth Philosophy and Religion take their stand, 
survey the world, and are aatufied The ulUmate mean 
mgs are the ultimate values Lacking them, disappointed 
la his pursuit of the good, man laclcj all thiopi. and every 
gam IS a loss Ills wants, as be interprets them from day 
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to day, may be ‘ mad,’ as Cailjle was too ready to say, 
and ‘ has endeavours mean , but he is loveable all the same, 
perhaps all the more For be is pitiful, and often deceives 
himself, desinag the good and, not knowiag it, pursuing 
its opposite Not that he is ever deluded or attracted by 
what he $ees to be false Eheer error, recognized as error, has 
no power over him. Error must put on the garb of truth 
if It IS to have any influence Nor « it otherwise as regards 
the good. There is no doobt that men do what is morally 
wrong, knowing that it is morally wrong , they choose the 
lesser rather than the greater good , nay, they often choo<e 
its opposite For man is slow to see that the moral good is 
always better than any other land of good. Even if he 
confesses this in general, is it certain that the lesser, merely 
natural or seeming good, eay, the pleasure of the moment, 
does not at the moment of action seem to him to be the 
greater, and that evil does not appear to him as a good t 
That were to affirm, not that he is ignorant, bat that he a 
mad , and his disease were, in truth, incorahle It is at 
least possible, and pnma fane probable, that where the worse 
IS cho«en rather than the better, there has been some mislead* 
£Dg mfluence at work either to the man himself, or u his 
circumstances or, more likely, id both Has jndgment h as 
erred. At any rate it u to his judgment that both men and 
tonsequences sppeaL And when the light breala u pon biin, 
h e discovers that he has achieved what he did not d e*ife. 
and never sou g ht, for he desired what was pood, and sought 
what would satisfy, and be ha s^fgued a sha m- Only m 
this way can his disappomtzcest be explained, or his 
self-contempt He has allowed himself to be deluded, 
or even deladed himself. He has “rp e ct j noaey for 
that which is cot bread, and labour for that which 
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How It comes that he deceives hitnsetf t« a {urthei enijuity 
The facts suggest that it is tiuough that half knotriedge 
which we call ignoianee “He has chosen contrary to the 
nature of the truly eligible, ’ says Tlato, “ and not of bis 
own free will, hut either through iguorunce, or from gome 
unhappy necessity ” and is a being on h« way to his goal 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do ” 
said the crucified teacher, and there may have been deep 
insight, as well as the utmost gentleness of love in the 
prayer At the very lowest, when Jesus of Nazareth and 
the divine Plato say the same thing about that which they 
knew beat, there is strong presumption that what they aay 
cannot be lightly set aside In the neaDtuiie we also may 
eoneludo that all men always desire the and in 

no^Bcnso false appearance But they do sot always 
know Its nature, noe its {catarea They need the 
help of those who can dispct their ignorance and extri' 
cate them from their confusiou, ami them is so other 
need so sore or deep “Show us the good” snd the 
way (0 teach and to possess it, is the unceasing cry of 
humanity 

And this IS preci«cly what the moral philosopher pro- 
fesses to do Ills theme m The Oood, and how to attain it. 
He professes to reveal its nature aod tclU us WhatOie^ 
wKcrc ft IS to be found He pves the marks by ®huSioj.s*r 
which men may rccognirc it It is uncondi 
ti^cd, that is to say. It stands fast tn its own worthi 
ness, and is justified m and by and of iteelf It is mU 
sufficient and even, in the last resort, all tnclu«iie— not only 
r^mum but consunimorum. And lastly, it u to be found 
operative in what we call good character, and rvveaN itself 
there only. “It is impoasible,*’ Mid Immanuel Kant, 

“ to conceive anything cither in the world or out of it. 
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which can be called good without any limitatioa, except a 
goodwill ” 

There ate many other things, he acknowledges readily, 
‘ which are good in many reapecta a clear understanding, 
a keen wit, sound judgment, a happy disposition, decisive 
ness and steadfastness of purpose, — not to mention power 
and wealth and honour and good health and all those things 
which come under the name of good fortune But, on the 
other hand, there is not one of these things which may not 
be in the highest degree evil and harmful (aussersi base und 
tckadlick) ’ It depends on the n«e to which they are put, 
and it IS the will to good or evil which determines that use 
In the will, whether it be good or bad, there lies a power 
of alchemy to which nothing can compare , and nowhere 
IS there aught so important (or man to know and possess, 
or rather to be as a will that wills the good A still 
greater and wiser man than Eant was of the same opmion 
one who, like the poet he quotes, ‘ sang not, cared sot, 
about him who accomplishes all noble things, not 
having justice ’ “ For the goods of wbch the many 

speak are not really good • first in the catalogue is 
placed health, beauty next, wealth . third , and then m- 
numerable others, as for example to have a keen eye or a 
quick eat, and in general to have all the senses perfect, 
or, agam.'^o be a tyrant and do as you like, and the 
final consummation is to have acquired all these things, 
and when you have acquired them to hecome at once 
immortal Butj-oii and I say, that while to_the just 
and holy_alKthes^thjDg3 are the best of possessions, to 
jthe unjust they are all, including even health, the greatest 
o^vils.” * 

The highest good brings all these things in ita tram-~ 

1 FUto t Latct, CCI Joirett ■ trftniUtioo. 
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somewhere, to some one, some time , snd when you love 
others as well &s yourself yon will be willinj to sow the 
seed, and leare the bajrest to them Aehwve the highest 
and all else will follow Give the ostural scheme tune and 
range, and it will prove that it is at the back of the good 
man s purpose — hia means, and lastroment, and hslpmate, 
in fact. The moral order has the natural order in its service 
“ Seek yc first the kingdom ot Ood and his nghteonsness,” 
says the greatest moral teacher the world has known, “ and 
all these things ahaU be added unto you ” Tbe troubled 
history of man, to him who has eyes to see, reveal* in page 
after page that at the core of wickedness there is putrescence 
It IS pcmhable stud and disappointing The ntture of 
things, nay, its own nature, u ranged sgsuut it But 
health is at tbe heart of well-doing, and it u tbe one perfect 
form of well being “ And be eaid unto them, when I 
eent you without pune and ecrip and eboee, lacked ye 
anything 1 And they said. Nothing ” ‘ 

Such, then, u the ware which the moral phQosopber 
oSera td the world And he aeeka no exclusive market , 
he would have others eetl. as well as himself, Tbe world 
for there are some men whose stalls are fatrer 
than hw own “ These are the truths which, locks’ 
if I am not mistakcD, you will persuade or elsewhere 
compel your poeta to utter with suitable accompani* 
ments of hannony and ibythni, sod in these they 
must tram up your youth ” * And right royally have 
the poeta done their part , for they have laid bare the tragic 
pitilcssness of the false good and the splendour of the 
benevolence of the true Great poets and great philosophers 
are not ‘ moralists,’ but they have been the world a greatest 
moral teachers 

'Lak«xzi(.U •ZatfriS’id, 
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Acd the wodd oa the whole has been a wiUmg listener 
to the poets, as to the cea of «cieace: Bet what of the 
philo^opheis * A g^’- teacher of oni own taie answers, — 
Poetry we fed, scieccc we iiEder»taod — ®3ch w21 be the 
reSectioa, *pokea or orapolea, of Dost cnitrrated aeo — 
Theology pTjfes-es to foaad itself oa drviae rerelatjoii, asd 
Las at all ereata a sphere of its own d tie Dterpretatroa 
of sacred wntD^ which en’ifJes it at less* to respectful 
recognihoa bat this phflos< 5 )hy, which u ceithcr poetry, 
DOT science, tor theology, what u it bat a confasioa of all 
of these d which each of thea is «po3t I Poe*ry has a 
txnth. of its own, and go has tebgioa — a troth which we 
feel, thoagh ftoa the «aeatiSc poet of new we cist adrat 
rt to be aa illaaot PtBosophr u froa the «cj«h£e poiat 
of Tiew equallr aa Qlcsoa, asd has no treth that we 
i can feel Be*t«f tnirt poetry and r^hgioa to the hold 
which, howerer OloiTTe, they wiD alwars hare oa the 
horaan heart, than •eek to eiplaia and nadisate thea 
as tgattrt science, by help of a jHltwphr which » Us»ll 
sot only an fliaaoa bet a dnD and fr-etc’“t3i?cs ore 
with CO Dteiest fer the iDs'nnatioa and no power ore* 
the heart.”* 
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slaughter on the battle6elds, not the weight of anxiety 
and moormng on every hearth at home, not the draining 
to the lees of the best strength of the generations yet 
to come 

It 13 a condicfc of ideals, as we all too glibly say, little 
realiang, as a rule, that ideals are the forces of the moral 
The power ^orid and the master powers tn the world 
ofideals. these which have [orged the 

machinery of the war, massed its mnmtioos, launched 
the ships, filled the souls of men with the epint of 
destruction and let them loose upon one another on 
land, in the air, on the sea and under it. hlachinery, 
mnniticiiis, ships are but the means and unplemeots of 
the ideals, and the lives of men are but “ fodder ” What 
voice has the German people beard using clear and autbon 
tative amid all the confosiOD t It u that of their ideal * 
TTchreich oder Uuder^ang, tbe_Empirc of the World or 
Downfall And what is the meaning the Alhes are slowly 
and ewely and ever more clearly Bpelling out in the call 
that has fallen npon theu ear, except that of the dominant 
will of their Ideal T Not Belgium or Serbia merely any 
more, nor merely the safety of their own temtones from 
mvasion by land or eea, b ut th e freedom of the world or 
itffllavery , mutual respect and responsibility, and the spirit 
and the security of brotherhood, and witbm that brother 
hood a free destmy for every people great or small— or 
Death. There is not the feast doubt that it was m obedience 
to these conceptions of * good * that the nations pat on their 
armour, and it is these and (hem alone that sustain them 
in their deadly strife 

One would have thought that, being more or less sane 
and provident, civilized etaies, before committing them 
selves to the service of sudi all potent anl aU-eiactmj 
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forces as Ujeii national ideals, vonld have snljected them 
to the dosest scnitiny nmusosio^ their wisest to the 
^taak, coDjnnag theta, ut this dotaaia of ea 
qstty shove «U others, to spare oo Jaboor of 
thought, hat empIoTiBg eTei7 instiament aad ud cotise 
means of patient, fearleu and conclusive 
leseaich, to question every fact, to follow every elu^, to 
test every hypothesis, to order to discover, if that be 
within the range of homan facnl^. which is the true good 
and which is the false 

Why hu this Dot been done) Eowis it that the method 
which, for the eahe of effective practice, rehee oa thorough 
enquiry has not been adopted ! It ts not b»w. oeihjxi 
nor ts Its value either ohscnie or doubtful 
We have teen it operative in the domain of 
natural facts and dealing with the material 
eonditioQs of human well heiog Oor rdianee os the ipint 
which animates it, the epint of ontrammelled and nsweaned 
research, u complete eo far as concerns the fields of aeienee 
We would not hamper oatoral aeience by bindins it down to 
the tradiuofls of the past, sor have it betray itself by taming 

Its read tsiatodogmata never to be eiamioed or doubted any 
more W’e wedd bid »t beyetmoredanop, more releotlesa, 
more persflVTnug, aoH fitting it yet better for its tailr, 
multiply Its laboratonea, eqtup it ever with more perfect 
apparatue and endow it ever more fiehJy And we tcow 
we are jualilled m out •Uilnde, aod that our erpeetatione 
wiH not turn out false There is hardly a seientifie labore 
tory 10 all the land, and they are very many and devoted 
to many purposes, oat of which some proof of the beneSwnt 
eflectiveoeas of pure enquiry baa not issued clear and 
convinciog 

The cuniuUtjTe results of aU these eaquines has been to 
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umlse a Dew world for laao, and to improve bejosd its 
dreams of previous ages the conditions of his material 
well being No one entertains any doubts as to the 
cause of this vast change, nor as to the etrucfuial 
changes in human society which have accompamed it • 
they are the conquests of the spmt which fearlessly seeks 
the truth- 

It seems to me that the tune has come when we should 
ask with new earnestness of purpose whether we ought not 
^ to approach and deal with the facta of the moral 
not trusted World m the epint of natural science, and expect 
mmorals? analogona re^ta. Are there any coavmciijg 
reasons which justify the difference of our attitude towards 
enquiry in these two regions* I^et ns examine some of 
them. 

We may begin with what conceivably might be averred 
but IS not, except by a scepticism which is so extreme as to 
HeTe are eatertamed but rarely the scepticism which 
moral laws affirms that the facts of the moral region 
as there are , , , “ , 

oatsnl are not subject to any lavrs, or that it is the 

sphere of pure contingency, where any ante- 
cedent may be followed by any oonsequent or by none at 
aU- Confusion and disorder are more than evident on the 
Burface of human history, but they issue, not from the 
absence of moral laws, but &om man's ignorance 
and violation of them. His disobedience to the moral 
laws does not annul them He cannot overturn their 
anthonty, nor suspend their operation. They are na 
changing, unsleeping, oniversaL Natioas rise and fall 
as they are respected or violated Evidence of their 
operation is written on every page of man’s history, and 
we can find it in our own lives , the witnesses to their power 
u the lives of men and nationa are innnmerable, and they 
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nil testify to the same truth that laan's dcatmy lies within 
them and jq lis dealrng with them In a word, there can 
bo no question as to what things, in the last resort, make or 
unmako the well being of mankind they are the forces 
of tho moral world Why, then, are they not the primary 
objects of our aolicitude and enquiry ? Can it be that they 
aro not mtclligiblo ) Tho answer, onco more, will be, 
except on the part of the extreme sceptic, in the negative 
It u not maintained, except most rarely, that The moral 
the laws of right conduct cannot bo known, 
that the facts of the moral world arc mete 
cnigmata, or its pnociplea beyond human teach On 
tie contrary, they ore very near to every one and very 
plain " And an high way shall bo there, and a way, and 
iC ehaU bo called Tho Way of Holiness tbe way faring 
men, though fools shall not err (herein ” There aro none 
so distrustful of theoretic search in this domain as those 
who believe, and in a sense, believe rightly, that the simple 
ahall inherit the kingdom of heaven 
What u mamtaioed is that tbe facts and laws of the 
moral world arc known in other ways then tbe wa)8 of 

science ^Vbile science employs reason, olmost . . 

. * . , I Yetlheure 

every other apparatus is commended to those ef Uieiowi 
who would search into the things of tho unrit 
and the methods of (be reasoning intelligence 
are condemned In consequeaee, the sjnrit of 
pure and UDbcMtatiog enquiry m this region is comparatively 
rare and much distrusted Tbinkingon these highest matters 
has fallen into disrepute “ Inletlcctualist ' is a term of 
contempt, as " Free-thinker *’ was a generation or iwo ago 
The * intellcctualist ' has como (o mean an apathetic 
looker on at life, tbe bloodless nmnant of man which deals 
in empty abstractions Reanon Is reduced into a formal 
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faculty and is at the best inoet fallible It must cot only 
borrow all its premisses from experience, bnt, haring 
borrowed them, it can only restate them in a pretentious 

order It is capable neither of discovering new truth of 

passmg beyond ite premisses — nor of controUicg man’s 
conduct These functions, co far as concern the inner life 
of man, are divided bctvreen “ the rubconsetous powers ” 
which operate below, and the * intuition ” which ts above 
reason. And instead of the toilsome researt;h which 
observes, and waits and mteirogates the outer fact, and 
ctnves above all things to eject ‘ the perwnal factor ** 
which in every other science distorts, the individual in the 
matters that concern his moral life, has but to lis*ea to his 
own feelings they gain the troth at £r*t leap And there 
IS DO appeal against the findings of either feeling or istmtion 
Argument u vain and out of place , man Eas 6ot to lay 
his hand opoQ his heart, and to say that he “/«fr " the 
facta to be so and to, and the Ucts are to 8t:d to lot 
him. And every one else’a inner TO.ee haa the same 
final authority for its owner let him have ‘‘ £aith ” : 
while reason w tossed from ode to nde by ita alternate 
pros and cons, faith’e guidance is unhestatisg and 
Becure 

^ow, I would ask. Why is it that these argunj^ata are 
not applied in the same way to the scientific man ? He u 
The cot constituted either intcfiectually or emotion 

ally of difiereot elements from those which Tnalu 
agatest tte up the moral enquirer ^Vby is natural saeno* 
tf* g>^en the monopolr of the ns** of reason ! His 
««««• methods of research, as he will readJy acknow 
ledge, are not infallible , discovenes of whi'“h he hsj 
been proud have turned out to be niarons, he 
has built his epleadid etrncture out of the hues of 
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many failures He cannot, as a rule, withstand by 
argument the assaults of the sceptical epistemologist, nor 
defend the logical methods which he employs Wc may 
urge against him that the range of the intellect u narrow, 
that Its reach is short and stops at outside appearances — 
mere phenomena , that the surest sciencea start from 
assumptions, and that their most Taunted laws are but 
guesses and hypotht«c3. The physicist, together with 
his brother workers in other sciences, will admit the 
charge But he wiU answer reason is the best guide 
1 have my guesses are happy guesses because they are 
made by reason , and my hypotheses grow m security 
with every appbeation to the facts which they illumine 
and which they convert into instnunents of man's well 
being 11 , again, w« bid tb« physicist ‘ trust bis besrt,’ 
because the light of the intellect is cold, and to appeal to his 
intuitions because they ontstnp reason, he will reply : it u 
the light which the intellect kindles that wsrms the heart, 
fled lotuitjon IS the reward of research Intuition comes not 
to the Ignorant, but to our Newtons and Keinna It u the 
sudden blossom that breaks out on the tree of knowledge, 
after the long slow winter of enquinng thought ITanij 
over the realm of nature to the poet, we urge , for has it 
not been well said of old that poetry is truer thin science 
‘ The task of poetry is one,' ho answers, ‘ and mine another 
The poet remakes the world for me and 1 for him , wc are 
fellow labourers He takes this very world of time in 
which I live, and by an incantation be rebuilds it for me, 
■0 that for nn instant I see it under a light (hat is not (he 
light of time ’ * I remain in bis debt after all I can do 
for bun, and I rejoice in mv bankruptcy 
Now, wh\ may not the same answer be made to the same 
’Kewbofi • 
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cbjectioss on behalf of the moral philosopher » O whr 
. aie the argoiaents of the cnttc asminsd to hare 

V/i7eiit£."7 - . 

ass=iedto aestroctiTe cogency m the on* case co‘ m 
the other t ahonid cot th* mcralis* be 

allowed to eajPor finch reason as he has to th" 
Qttennost, even as the snentihc man does t 
O* why, on the other hand, shonld emotion, intni 
tion, feeling the heart, and the who’e apparstn* of the 
fio-caHed ‘ Fubconsaons region * haec at*ribnted to them 
a iJiferent range and powe* and vafne la the two case * 
In o^e word, whv shonld faith ns* on reasoned taowledg" 
for the one and for the othe* stand in lea* of reasoned 
knowledge * 

1 do Bot wish ta the least degree to deny ti» f-gBiSeasee 
o! what laea call their * fobconsaons powm,’ or to 

^ Euumirt the fuactioa of fe"lmg, o* the raJae o* 

cf teeaypa r the iBCght of ntoboa, o’ least ol aH. th» 
potency of a maa’a faith. The.'e u, la fact, 

*?‘'^2L. oot one of these wh.ch u cot, in ita own way, 
tag grtesecT. , 

operatire m the ciod of t^'e r~^s o* science as 
he inte’p’ets the natural wod<L Bat it wonld be well 
to know what their functions It is at leas* 

posnble that the ‘ mboonsaons pores ' are irst know 
ledge, tree or false, worked in the pas* in*o th" ttni'rere 
of the mind, that ther are old convi^tioas which are 
themseira toe realts of thoaght'a einrins m tie pas* , 
renkea troths and cim once consaondr h"’d, and th" 
resnlta of the danng d.sc<r-crT ©f adven^nrtms teasonmg 
on S3S1’ on"’a part Eirctim is tie aftc-^ow of man a 
rational deaLng with his wodd, a priceless gd eJectiTe la 
breaking the filnmber of cnr filngsi power* and h"ijht"n 
mg their actin*ies for good and er3 , but it u to* an mr"re 
mcnt of enquiry, and it Jidda Eeti"r troth n*^ erro* 
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Fedings do not tlufik , they do not perfonn the fanetiona 
of the loteUect in addition to then own There is no 
doubt that men have what we call They leap 

forth, hke fire from flint, at the impact of apparently 
conflicting truths and the collisioQ of seeming law with 
law , and for the time they end out difficulties But are 
they anything other than thought it>elf at what seems 
the instant of its tnomph over difficulties , the first 
streaks of light following Dighta of long reflexion t 
And are intuitions not aometunes true and some 
times false 1 The actentific man has hia latiutioas, 
but be testa them And the religious man and moralist 
ought to test them, for they may be mere prejudicea and 
Ignorance dogmatmng And as to Faith, verily, faith 
IS potent It has been weD said that nothing great 
was ever done without faith It is a most confident 
and uspinag guide But it is not always reliable As 
' the heart,' which is often another of the substitutes 
for reason, has often squandered its gifts on unworthy 
ob]ccts, so has faith often led men astray If, on the 
one hand, neither man nor nation has ever travelled far 
except by faith . on the other, faith has led both men and 
nations in every direction, right and wrong, which the 
heart o! man could eooecive None of these powers can 
do the work of reason , the truths that a crude and meta> 
phoncal peyehology attribute* to their activity stand in 
need of scrutiny sod cannot be taken on trust In the 
provincea of natural science, law, business, they are scruti 
nized * m morals and rclipon they are set up as authonta 
tive from which tberemustbenoappeal These substitutes 
for reason are but a subterfuge, resorted to by those who 
fear the light of reason while a stronger faith in the 
truth challenges reason and welcomes its assaults 
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There u only one way of knowing, and only one instm 
ment of knowledge It i3 the intelligence And reasoning 
There a oaJy knowledge whether we 

one way of can follow Its steps and processes, as the logician 
knowing professes to do, or not The powers of the sonl 
of the scienhSc wan are of the same kind, and they operate 
in the same way as those of the moral philosopher , 
they are subject to the same lumtations, they call for the 
same watchful scrutmy, and they deserve the same trust. 

But, it may be asked, does not much depend on the 
character of the objects upon which the intelligence operates, 
^ ^ and do not our methods differ according to the 

things we wish to comprehend * And must we 
BotpreCttt, not distinguish dectavely between those of the 
natural and those of the moral world f The 
wadd of hcts to wbicb oatsral tcteoce applies 
its methods is there ready at his hand, while that of the 
moral philosopher is only u the making Xo one has 
expressed this diScolty more dearly than Hegel, for no 
one knew better how the world of the things of apmt u 
ever being bmit anew , and be seeias to say that the 
attempt of the moral philosopher to anticipate eipen 
ence and exercise foresight for the behoof of such 
a moving world mast be vain. “As to the 

worid how it ought to be,” says Hegel, “philosophy 
always comes too late As the tAer^Kl of the world it 
fir*t appears after what is teal has completed its process 
of buDding and finished its work- The ideal most first stand 
over against the real, as both reflexion and history show , 
and, grasping its substance, it must construct it anew 
and give it the form of an inteDectual realm. TVhen philo- 
Eophy paints its grey in grey, then has some f<rm ol h/e 
become old , and with the grey la grey it doca not aDow 
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itseU to be made young again, but only to be known The 
owl o£ Minerva first begins its Bigbt when the evening 
twilight begins to fall ” * 

This looks like the defence of abeer Empmosm, and 
Empincism has no foresight, nor doca it pretend to any 
“ It waits in order to aee, and sees too late. The lieJp- 
It finds the better by exhausting the worse 
Statesmanship, whose mstena) is man whose FiricUm. 
purpose must, as I ahall try to show, be moral, and 
which M th* supreme art of ebarseter budding mast, 
on this view, wait till necessity drives IVhile natoral 
science, relying upon the constancy of natural law, pre 
diets, prediction m the region of character end nation 
building u not possible But ts this the whole truth f 
If so then indeed would the methods of reason fail 
ID their application to the moral world But it ts only 
a fcaff truth as ffegef hinseff knew we/f The world of 
mao’a expenence as a moral, that is, a social being, must 
indeed bo present to set the problem to the philosopher 
just as the stars and planets must be ta the heavens for the 
astronomer And the fact which sets the prohlce to the 
thinker is always that wbieb eontains the solution The 
intelligence, at best, can comprehend only what ]iea 
before It 

What II<^I was pleading for Was the tnistfal and adrea 
turoua dealing by reason with the facta, and what he 
distrusted mis tie ideals not faaad by reason Theewto- 
as the truth of the facts, but invented by easier 
and more flittenag methods Amongst the emgtelrt 
eecreta hidden in the facts of the moral world ftSorete * 
there were for turn the possibibties, nay the 
ncc«*aitics, of the futore. The laws, or aa 1 would 
I Pref»e« to the /VAOjUi/wb/Aw. 
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saj, the strnctural principles of the moral wodd were 
for him living powers, revealing their significance 
more and more fully as the human civilization, in 
which they mcamated themselves, developed- The experi- 
ence he wottid interpret was a growing experience ; and he 
knew that there are no etepping-stones, for either men or 
nations, except dead selves. But, on the other hand, the 
selves die to live again : ‘ die to live ’ is the inmost law of 
the moral world. And true thinldfig seizes this inner law, 
which is the law of the future dwelling in the present. It 
is the faculty of foresight, because it is the faculty of insight. 
And it sets free for the good of manldnd the troth that 
shall make Oiem free. 

Sian cannot choose whether he shall or shall not employ 
his reason. He cannot divest himself of this power and 
Keewied e remain man : he can only use 

issues ia ‘ it 01 or well, arresting or fostering its develop* 
Shhtocoo- exercise. Nor can be prevent 1^ 

thinking from rescticg on his cendoet, or his 
bad better faith from forming his character. And the faith 
be reasofl . dogg not enquire is a dangerous possession, 
especially if it is a faith in ideals : for these are, 
whether troe or false, the cause* of his actions. The 
German nation has its faith, just as the Allies have ; 
it b its conception of a national good, and it b at its 
work forging them history. Ji we were to distinguish 
between them and ourselves, we must say that they have 
held them faith more consciously and for a longer time than 
we have done ; they have held it more unanimously and 
defined it more clearly and obeyed it more consbtently. 
But it b not a faith based upon enquiry into the funda- 
mental prindplea of national well-being, or into the troths 
of the moral world and the vaL'dity of moral ideals. 
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Germany has taken pains for many years, not to dL«cover 
the foundations of a lasting and secure national good, 
but to inoculate its people irom tbeir youth upwards, in a 
crude and barbarous national faith which moral enquiry 
would have proved false and whose power it would have 
destroyed We on our part have, 1 beheve, nscn to a new 
and better political faith, and begun to define it in the 
light of the war and m virtue of the more earnest moral 
spint which the war has awakened Neither their faith 
nor ours is independent of oatiooal expenence, and both 
alike constrain reflexion The greatest task ever net man* 
kind ought now to be known as that of seelnng the truth 
in moral mattcra, and ducenung tie false good and the 
true for the destiny of nations lies in Ibeir ideals Let 
me, >a cooclusioo, dwell a httle on this matter 
Ever ainee the Uohenroflems first tyrannized over (heir 
tneck end kiodly Swabian neighbours, Germany, or at 
least the part of Germany which most counts 
so far, natnely Rruasia, has trusted in the crude bui csmcs 
and barbanc greatness of tynsnic power Its 
end ha* been to domioat*, and its means 
have been armed force This is rA< conception aneeoftlie 
of national ‘ good ' and of the way to attain it 
which the Trusaians have entertained Kor must wo 
deny them such credit as belonged to their intentions 
They were in a way benevolent The Germsns wished to 
impose their will on other peoples, and compel them to 
adopt (hell way of We, which they coll their KuUtir, 
because they believed ibeir way of life to be the beit 
And theur ideal has led them far m their career of con 
quest, though without any very obvious benefit to the 
world But their hutonsns have proudly told the talc of 
their impenal crpsnsioa as if mere sire were greatness. 
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il«k> gnn die Wdt xerfi/vd^tn 

Ahn Krveg Idttt dt' Kraft • 

contmt between two faiths could be more clear or 
decisive, and that they ehaU try their Etrength bv conflict 
15 mentable Both C3tioa5 seek what they conceive to 
be good — the eapreme good of their own political State , 
but that good for Germany is not a ‘ moral ’ gooi That 
the State as a State is not concerned with morality is 
a discovery of which the Germans are pronci I Then 
statesmen, their political thinkers, their oEcial classes, 
their intellectual no lea than their landed ansto' 
cracy, their military leaders and all their pet^ auto* 
esaaes, have left no room for the world to err as to 
this article of their faith. MoraLty cocccms indi 
Tiduals. not States. Th« State has only^ne Duty It 
IS a duty to itself only, for there is no higher authority 
than Itself it is to b» “The State u no academy 

of Arts , if it neglects its power in favour of the ideal 
Etnrmgs of mankiod, it renounces its nature and goes 
to rum,” * Treitschke And when the State goes to 
rum, nothing is left for man but to set forthwith to 
boildmg another in its stead. The test of right is 
might , and at the bade of might stands th** nature 
of things. ** It is the eternal, unchangeable decree of 
God that the most powerful mest rule, and will lot ever 
rule.”* 

I Quoted IjRmsta BcLaod, Al^rt tit Paid' p. 2i 
*},lBithead,Grrmni P^ihe!lp^jfatld ihf irar, p 4jb 
*IM p. SG. 
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comes too late to guide eeeiagtiat it arises fcomeip-neace, 
cannot tterefoxe go befcre It, sails, 20 fact onlr a re5ect«d 
sense of its pnrate value and that Intmhon and Faith ' 
may both alike be either tra** or £als<* Trusting to tbes^, 
and dts*TC5tmg reason, recothcg from the doubt which 
‘ shakes the torpor of aasixracce from its creeds,* resenting 
as an injury whatever iinp<=-l5 it to test th<» hypotheses on 
which its faith is founded, hnmanitv has crumbled blindly 
on its way towards well being, and /otmd it Ioagaudrog;??d. 
Its irogress, in coiiseqo*‘nce, has been eo«tly beyo»l aH 
computation. 

Is it not plain that can pro« p er s only m that which fce 
comprehends and accurding to th* measur* of his compre- 
KaasweC- Comprehends ocly wh^re 

Msir thickiflg 13 eames*, pemrtest, a battl» with 
f'TVF a procesj ^ eeU-ccmctzBa tt ereej" 
step * But ecdi eames* and t^If-o o nec t mg 
thought has beea giren to otb»r masters than 
**^^**' those of the epin* 0*h»r C“e«fa have fc^o 
more inartest, and thenr pressure has been fouai more 
mgont. Th«> problem of byisg bas caDed more uapenously 
for Eolction than that of living welL In buEding our c^w 
* ctyiliaaticra,’ we have cot listened to tfc» voi'^ which t-»llj 
as what to ‘ r^k first * We have sought earnestly m these 
new times, and we have found much. This is th» ‘ Ag* 
of Science ’ we say with truth and just pnde , hut wh«*a 
we speak or hear the phrase we do cot think of what has 
been called * the master-aaesce,* and called justly, if ‘ char 
acter ' verily determines the value of sH other gams for 
both men and cations. 

gaecce discover*, discoveiy brings invention in its t’ain, 
and mvention is the practical use of the powe-s of the 
wotJd. Eaence lets loose tie f<rcM wLch change the 
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»ae, u« «» “ 

between .dea, and d=wl- “ ““‘”'“4 pia” fee, 

eontiaiy, thought meuitably i» ^ 

and Ideas ate dads .a tb. ma^g The "e^^^ 
motak, aoleas about, we ean 

ro‘l%o“. eateat j:!Lt a!d"tr- 

years «“”“?■ .tsdl to the dtseorety ol 

r,:i “S tt the aa».. ...H 

then. lot the .eoaoaao..d.»hU.T ..d.^ 

ol which It thooghl to 6^ 

succeeded well »n these dom ^ jojt jts truth 

old ‘ Idealism, ■ haviog b*®** “*E , ’ ^ ©I thinkisg 

,.th tta chattn Aad ao other has I., 

ol the apimaal „ot therelote, ruled 

three geoeiatioaa engage _ Uo one can for a 
Its practice The rcsuB « ® ». -loTal ptogteas has kept 
moment mamtam that 

pace with Its ecoBomic ao^i ^ we not 

And have we ourselves been ^ 

confess rather that we are no 

“ first to cast a stone at it niore 

arcond material prosperity , an pot true on 

of It than we have learnt to use 

the whole that such ^ ^ made mom than 

como by the way 1 That they economic apherc 

ouideut hy the and labour, » hr " 

.fell The rdatious ‘*h'"° J, „a phyncal lore« » 
them ua. .! th. “"If. „ they ■" moral «' 

concerned, arc cinlizod, _,j, ^nd barbarous in 

Jumoa, ate they j „„ they not mote 

many oC on. huge indnatnwi, ana 
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ciTCual m the little Torhshops where master asd 
worked ade bj sde ? Vei3jr, if oar orderetaadcg 
aad cartery of oarselTes had moTed step by ^tep with 
oar raastery of zaatter, our pro«p<»ntT would hare tad 
another character and a safer footing, and we cocld foot 
to the future with less concern- We hear of o-s who»^ 
“ delight 13 in the law of the Lorf, and in his law doth 
he meditate day and eight " , and we are told the result : 
“ He shall be lie a tree planted by the nrem of water, 
that bnsgeth forth his fnat in his season , and whatso- 
erer he doeth shall pro»per ” Can the Bntiih peopl<* firvl 
its features m that picture * B*’fore it can do tc it mert 
set a higher value oa the So^ce of th» things of th** 
Spirit 
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COKFLTCTINO TnFORJKS OP THP NATUBK Op 
TUB STATE 

At the of the 3aiI cbepter I tn<]ic«(oiiI tfie matn ptjfpo^rt 

of thii littift book It u to thow that the welfare of the gt^te 
and the well being of the citizcoa depend upon mora] 
ditione , and that the recognition of thu truth ttaodi 
foremost amongst our practical necJa 

Bo far as opimooi bare a weight ” aa^^s a moat cle^f hqJ 
careful thinker. ** there are net man)' which more retard 
^Irax’/ JuVuuw Ahar .tK« .ulv Aha^ Ahe .fUaAe _ 
a more organ of ‘aecofar’ force That it u 
so seems to lo the theoretical, though not the *** 
practical, belief of most P'nglisbmeit . and Arutotle s fijnda 
mental position, that its object u nothing short of ‘ holtr 
Imog ’ seems to separate his new decwirelj’ from 
The lartisl truths that the law takes no account of char^^ter, 
and that gorernmeat ought not to enforce morality 
interfere with pnrata Lfe, aeem lo be the main exprea^^nj 
of this apparent separation"* 

The sfCUTBcy of Ihw descnplion n undennMe j\ii 
of us alike make demands upon the State which oij^ ^ 
moral being cau {ulhl, and all of as esaiaiae, appor^^ 

*A C. BrwIIryi eaMy on »/■ lA* ijar*! 

Ihlttntfa, p. 2t2. 

n 
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tlieones are somttizaes mocb better and sonsetjmes 
tnucli worse and tnore foolub tbao oui pracuee Bnt 
tbe controdiction u always costly, and m 
the end intolerahle The conflictitsg powers 
interfere with one another and bloch one 
another’s way, and prevent os from moving Da*at/sf*c 
consistently la any direction They cannot 
bo kept asunder, but must conflict For, after all, 
theory and practice do not occupy independent spheres 
There is no practice winch is not the carrying out of 
some conception, and no theory which is otiose and 
iQCrt Ideas have hands aad feet We lira Co cany them 
out A wrong theory of the State and of its relations to 
Its citizens or to other States is bound in the long run to 
tell upon its practice and, on the other band, the practical 
interaction of the State and its citizens furnishes the only 
raatensl which political theory can either interpret or 
misinterpret Blunders m our practice can, and even 
must, change our tbecnes Their full result is not 
only to lad in working, but to refute opinions Failure 
ID workiDg IS often the most tboroogh way, the most fully 
enlightening, but ct ts always the most costly The 
pragmatic test is admirable, but only in so far as it teaehet, 
that is to say, issues in a better theory 

It follows that, iQ bumao affairs, the cleanng of the 
issues between man'a practice and theory u a paramount 
condition of progress And araoogst the results of the war— 
tho noforeseca results — wbicb sBsy prora la the highest 
degree beneficeDt to xnankmd. I count it not the least that 
the question whether the State is or u not a moral agent 
baa been clearly^ raised, and raised la a fashion that is 
imperative The most powerful oa lions of the world 
are forced by the current of their character and history to 
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view, AQd that tbe^ wiU be albes la the a/7am o{ peace and 
rivals onlf in mutual helpfuloess, as the^ are in those of war 
But the ascent to that moral altitude is long and steep 
They will, no doubt, collapse back often into many of the 
old ambiguities and corapronuses and contradictions But 
they cannot any longer retain the comfort and complacency 
of a past that was disturbed by no generous ideals Their 
conscience thus awakened mQ prove a principle of con 
eistcDcy and gain authority — u^eas, by the collapse of 
cmluation itself, it la extinguished and exposed as an 
appanage irrelevant to the ways of the State, and a costly 
encuRibraoee 

That the destiny of an tndividnal is determined by his 
attitude towards the moral law few men will question 
And bencelorth it is probable that manluod will believe 
that the destiny of the pobtical State is detenmoed to the 
same way This moral hypothesis is being subjected to the 
test o{ expenoent on a scale never known before It is 
not merely that the conflict has bad no parallel in extent 
duriQg the whole coum of man's history, but that the 
ideals which inspire the conflict were never before in such 
direct antagonuin For the question at issue is whether 
the political State, by ita iDtrpDsio atructurc and purpose, u 
or is not subject to a Ian- which tdestiScs (and not merely 
reconciles) the good of a Stale with the good of all States, 
or whether it is a law to itself atooe The antitheua can 
tike two forms A State that is not moral may be either 
non moral or im moral . that is to say, it may be outside 
— ‘ above ' or below— the obligations of the moral law, 
and have no concern with it, positive or negative or it 
may la its end# and actions vioUtc that law Both of these 
news arc held, and It may be well to d^tioguish between 
them and to examine them 
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It IS maintained that moial cntena cannot be employed 
in any jndgment which concerns th* Stat'* On this Tiew 
Ttecco- It L» as irrtl^raat to epeah of its actions as 
EioralSA-e. ci<frallj good or bad as to speak of thi»m as 
red or yeJow liVfcata good* Whats bad* eni=s 
Stimer one of the predecesora of Vletzsche Imrselfam 
my own concern and I am neither good cor bad. N«thcr 
has anv meaning fo* me * It isth.5claia tha* is madeon 
behalf of the State when German mtcri say that The 
State is above mo*aIitv or is rejected when we oor^elves 
say that The State ts made too maeh of bv such writer' 
Bnt IS this the war to represect its work ? Does t*’<‘ Slate 
di£er from its atisens to l/u extent * For it u manife^ 
that we thoald not be hononnng man bv regarding him as 
neithergoodcorbadwhateverh^doea. Instead of ‘makiB: 
too mnch ' of him we should degrade him to the level of 
the brete 

TTha* can the phrase ‘above coraL^r* mean when 
appLed to the State * Metaphvrcians who are alwavs 
theologians of one kind or another, have epotea of God as 
being ‘ above ncralitv ’ And the assnap^ions on wb_h 
the ftatemen* is made are both istere!*ing and m'^mctive. 
They presuppose that the mo^ sphere u th» ep'-^re o' 
ffi nPiir t, and that th* con^i-* must remain ttsd*«r^ed 
Ther take it lot pran'ed that good and eril are no* onlr 
relative to one ano*her bat that tli*y a^e on tie tan\^ Wd, 
in the sens* that neither is possible unless it has o*her 
as Its ope^tive oppwte They throw their accent on the 
negative tide of progress ke*p.sg fnmarily in ti*w whs* 
pr ogre s s easts o5 Th*y irpres^at the expanron of tie 
moral ideal, tn the process of nahxzz i* as a proof of w 
imperfection, thereby ar«naing that pe-fectim mw* b* 

*Pf f **V* « CmaoM and Ovt tfor p O 
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static anii cannot breakout into new perfections On these 
assumptions they leave themselves no choice atcept to 
regard ‘God,’ which is ‘the word men use to indicate the 
best they know,' as non moral, or above morality ' 
Whether they are right or wrong in their new we cannot 
ask here It is in aaj case manifest that the State cannot 
be. regarded as ' above morality ’ in (hit sense The State 
is not too good to be morally good 
Wntera on Aesthetics have also regardid moral criteria 
as irrelevant to art, and morality itself, with its distinctions 
of good and evil, as a second best matter Goethe and 
SchiUet arc said to have debated whether the fall of man, 
by which he came ‘to know good and cvi!,’ wa» worth 
while or not Goethe fliougfat not It would have been 
better if the sleep of innocence had never been broken 
He preferred its placid pence sod limited perfection to the 
endfees sad incoaclusive di5<iuiet of (he moral struggle, 
sod, in coasci^ueoce. I ehould say, preferred the beautiful 
to the sublime, and the quiet psstonUo the punfyi&g terrors 
of Shskespesre's tragedies It u a very old, sad possibly 
a wholly uoneceasary quarrel, this of the artut and monlist , 
and it probably arises from the fact that both morahty and 
art arc * highest , ' because either at its Ixwt includes the 
other, as is the way with spintual qualtUee But thu, too. 
IS a question we need not now try to decide , for it u eer 
lainly not the placid perfection and serenity of Fine ,Vrl 
which rai’M the State ‘above morahty ’ 

Sforcover, art is not law less, nor is each object of art 
ID every sense s law to itself There is not the feaat room 
for caprice in the sphere of art, even although every object 
of art. in so far as it ss beautiful, hat its own unique per* 
fectioo Be It a noble poem, or painting, or statue, it is 
unlike every other, and stands justified in itself, and apart 
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from ereij context Bst it ts s zsit', & wtol* a tannoaT 
of raanj e’ements aad Ite emp^eat eiaa^’e o* inSo^cde 
wHicIi caa kaoxs. Acd tie l>iv$ of eaci a hanaony are 
binding on aH Art in all it: depar*n'»nts. 

Bet when we are to’d tiat tt- S^t<» is aboTe corali*/ 
sre are to understand tbat i* is rabject to no law eare of its 
own sr2L It canno* ca except agains* Ita csoisa 

or exclcave self reference is coiapVe It is lawless la 
all resperts aave one Bcr* be loyal to its own capnee I 
Its will fo* tie Qosjent cert be t np -eae o*i®rwT*e, it 
does not need to be self-conastent Aar t^bea it 
are eondnded with a ni«^tal reservation, ne tiariib'xa , 
and Its promises are co* promises fo- it is uederstood that 
th«T aw not binding Ther are disolnble a* wiD, atd ticre- 
fow mean ootiing 

0n» thing onlr, we are further told, u an isperabTe 
ncoesntr for the State “No Sa*e la the wide redd 
can Tdtare to relinginsh th* ego of its wrereisaty * " 
Futber its sorewigntr is based cpoa its rtreogti- And 
its etrength is tneasnred la terms of force, that is to saT, 
13 its power to comp«“L Ite aMitcde towards ti* Enirese 
is that of strain , and eveij rich State u obnonsly directly 
tnimKal to ere^ o^her State It » also o r^tjoa to 
Its own citiwns an naJLsjcised despot * Tfc* sta*e is 
la the firrt instance power, la onJer to cainfa.n 
It 15 cot the totali^ th* people itself. On pneap’** it 
do« no* ask bow the pwf’* is disposed, rt d*man'’s 
obedience”* For the State to po^po"» tie care of its 
own power la laTour of the ethical or artrtic ct rd-gwrus 
ideals of mankind were as we hare seen, “ to renotiso* 
its catnre and go to nna.” Hence it fcpQows that 
p SS- 
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ittbe ideal {oim oi Ute SUta u sot that iq which 
jita citizens find themaelTes most freelj and fully— but 
‘the raonsrchy — a real zDozutrchy And there is only one 
of that kind " Prussia alone has still a real monarch 
who 13 entirely mdepeodeat of any higher power ” Haeckel 
is m complete accord with Nietzsche as he applies to States 
tho principle of ‘ the atniggle for existence, —though that, 
by the bye, is not whcdly true ctsb of animals, some of 
which have a * befd ’ coDScience and love their young 
The only real and airccessfu) State is that which is faithful 
to “ the purely selfish morality of the human community '* 
'* The marveUous world politics of modern Eoglatid u the 
direct contradiction of every precept of Chnstian chanty,'* 
and of Its hypocntical profession of “ the ideal altruistic 
morality of the individual ” 

How far this view of the State is eotertamed hy the 
German people and bow fat it has allectcd tbeir conduct 
it IS not necessary to enquire . for we are sot engaged in 
paMiDg judgment upon then, but in discovenog whether 
this view of the State la true or false One conclusion we 
can draw it is manifestly absurd u> chancterise such a 
State as ' above morality * Kotfamg short of a ‘ trans 
valuation * of values which dnlroya all moral values aod 
eubverta the meauing of all moral teems will enable us to 
approve of it. It bos ootbing to do with morality except in 
one respect — it repudiates it. 

Ifow, then, are we to coaceivo such a State f la so far 
aa all moral entena are inapplicable to it, we must regard 
It as Rcm-moral The law ^ its existence is tiw moral 
that of a purely natural being It must mam- «■ immoral! 
taia iteeli by physical force Bot so far ns it Tfcngnisft end 
repudiates morality it must be called im moral It 13 aware 
of end has a choice between differrst ways of behaviour. 
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whicii, we coaade*, is not poeiblA for animals, and it 
rejects thoy* ways which we approve as mcrallT right and 
good in indindnals. Hence it occupies an ambignons 
position , and it is ques^onable tf it is not ccap&fi^ of 
erch incompatible e]«’m«iJs as to l>» cnworLablc la prscti'-e, 
and, m theory, nothing better than the product of eonfnsed 
t hinkin g 

If it were tfon moral, it woald be innocent And lamv 
cence has its own ^ce and Talue. Innoceao is alwar« 
]n5*i£pd as It stands, for it can be compared onlv with itself. 
3fore ctnctly speaking it cannot b® haled befc^ anr court, 
for ei‘her p’aise or blame. We can onlv eay Tte»e it is, 
and It IS as it mnrt be ” If we call it bad or good, la any 
sense (as we am constantly doing of aD ca*taal obj*cts). 
It is always br refemsce to some f*asdard cr frarfK^ cl 
oar own, with which it has eotbcg to do Uen*^ if mar be 
caHM bad froB on* point of ti*w a*^ good from ano’her 
while It 13 ic*zmrcaDr c-jlfce- ti* on* nor the otie* A 
tic-r in the jimgle is admirable fir the bio’omst, and asosmt 
its cubs a rhirg of beauty for the a**i5t , if it ra ds a natrre 
■Tillage and came* o5 one of its chiZdrra, we think of i‘ in 
o*her terms. In truth it is as ‘ innocent ’ in th* last cas* as 
in the others. AD the ralces we a*tnhute to i* are ajt.£ctal 
and contingent and irrelevant. 71*7 do no* b*’osg to it. 
It is me*e * means,' and * means ' has at bcs* onlr den 
vatn-e vala* reSected back upon it by th* purpose 

^ow, if th* Slate we^ «nnpfT no»-mira2 it could hare a 
excellence, namdr, that of Taln*-in ns* A.* a 
Eubtemen*- object it could np,ly man wi*h matenal 
essential to fcis well b*mn As a fo^e it could immensely 
increase his jwwer He cngh* Cai a guhLmi*T m its c^er 
greater that wL-'h he £nds in th* p hv»ical cirmoe , 
and the connict of its elementa cnght hare a fane** and 
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growleur beyond al! the tempesta of wind and wa And 
It would be atwaye, mtmtajnlly, iDUOcent and adrairaUc 

But jt IS denied these ticellencei for it must not be 
the meana of any purpose to any person or coUcction of 
persons It w endowed with » will, which »s contndie 
sovereign lo the sense of tocognmng no law tionoftte 
except its own caprice 0olike natoral objects, 

It cannot bo fitted into any echeme, nor stand 
in any relation to other objects etcepC that of resistance and 
compulsion It breaks loose irom and tbrcatesJ every 
wider order, mapping every law, and is simply a chaotic 
force, M long, at least, as its aovcrrigncy is iBCompIcCe 
And consequently, with quite strict logic and sound reason 
ing, war is its native etement, itj fiatb of progress and way 
of life 7ho*o things atose are * good ' srhicb eontnbute to 
Its success in war, and those alone are bad wlucb threaten 
(ha despotism of its sovereign wiU For it to tolersta a 
nral were to betray itself until li reigns alone, and reigns 
ID a desert so eilent that no voice is heard except its own 
war ts Its supreme duty 

It follows that it cannot be uid ‘ to have nothing to do 
with morality ’ It stakes at the heart of liberty, which » 
the first coikIiIiod oI norabty If it recogniaes moral 
obligations as valuable rvCations between individuals and 
a necessary liond amongst itacttizcas, and findi it impossible 
to coDcrisc or carry out any purposes except through 
their aspirations, hopes, and fears, on the oth''r hand it 
expIoiU thrin for aU own enda. that is to say, it depnvw 
them of the very character with wbicli rooralite as a pursuit 
of ends endows them, and reduces them la relalioa to itself 
into mere means Homan nature is its * fodder,’ and a 
more direct contradiction to morality is not conceirablc 
Such a State w not non moral, hot infmoraL 
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V i,^«M»mTnoral.tainta everything that 

,n the degree m which he »» unbmited 
he touches ACection e ^ ,nnocent always 

greed, and every quality Nothing worse 

cau be conceived than a 

relegate him to the mlerno o g„ch a man and 

fortunately such abcm^ the imagination. 

BUchaStateiathemonstrons«eaUoa,aot 
but of distracted thinking ,«aoral 

The distinction opposites must 

being falls witbin a posi jjence, while Tlie 
occupy .i. ,» 

Itc moral tai ,h, lomcc. , 
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tbe latter borrows its fcrce from fbe former And I beliere 
tliat evil finds la good a law aod a ooodjtioa which good does 
not find m eriL Evil is a good distorted and is no more 
evil through and throagh than a negative negates nothing 
positive. And an itamo*al being u a moral being perverted, 
m contradiction with and doing violecce to itself He is 
assumed to be capable of being and to know that he ought 
to be, othe' than he is and the obligation is the d'^pest 
element in him and his oltiraate c^nce 
If this is tme the State cannot escajy^ its fiite by rejecting 
mtrality, or claiming to stand above its obligations. 
It 13 bound to aim at a moral good and to bas^ its sever 
cigntv on its obediecee to it. For th<» capacity to choose s 
wav of action recognixed as not mo-al is in fact a capacity 
of doing either what is nght or what u wrong and an in 
espsettr fo refi 12 tie Jstter He Stsie u * eoraj sg^t , 
and that means that its native endowment, ita deepest and 
richest, cay, the very fnnaple of its being u a power and a 
necessity of achiereneat , &> that all etstic poiots of svw 
are here out of place, and falsify the facts. The moral 
being IS himself fijj mdwelling possihiLties of more The 
necessities of the future are 13 his present and the neeesntia 
of the present are in the past. The order of physical 
ems^ence, or of natural cause and e5ec* is inverted , and 
— ' After las* comes the fir^* The ideal or final cause is 
the operabve and eSaent cacs* , and what u comes from 
what * ought to be ’ For this reason tie moral bemg is 
never tied down bv his present and past. Thev a*e the 
taw matenal of the ideal, limtipg bu* no* controUmg its 
activity Hence th** moral being e<»Ter repots hin»»ll 
He IS a new being every morning Every attainment in 
either direction is a propulaoa onward, and Lis pas* and 
present self » stepping-^one. 
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And heron hut infinitade UVeit another aspect and 
ae/juires a dificrent meiirilng hy that whteli ht« freedom 
iMTilieii IIi8 desiccn, vLethei Rood or eril. , , ^ . 
grow t}" tliat which they Jew upon Tlio grew) end 
of egoism grow*, and il « hutled onwanlt from 
disappointment to diMppcontment And the bungrr and 
thirst for nglitcousncw llioiigh (hey are inlisfled in every 
righteous act, give nsn to a ileoper hunger and Ihint and to 
Die re^tleMne** which h hW 

The error of the wrongdoer arises from hi* attempt 
toMtiif/ tho daima of art mdritto being by iseans of a rinite 
good He treats InmacK os a rmilo being, which he cannot 
Lo.andhit rflutta toeitiogDuhhisycnroingsfad "Then is 
an inflnite la him,” laya Qitlyie , " which with all his cunning 
he cannot qutUi liir/ under the VimU SViU (he whole 
Financo iliniatcra arid Upfioblerere end Confectiosera of 
modern flurope imdcrtahe.in joint stock Company, to mahe 
ono BliOcUack Happy t They ewincl oecompluh it, alovo 
an hour or two , for (he ahoeUack also bu a soul ijuito 
other than hii Btnmtch , and would tc<)uite,il you conuiler 
It, for hu permanent Mtnfacttoa siul oaturation, (isifly 
this allotment, no more and no Imm Oo<!afnfiniU U&iverse 
oitngcthnr to lumte!! “ > Rive the Fruasiaa High taxer 
Ilrendenhurg and he will want tVestpbalia give him both 
and lie will desire Bilrun and east lonpng eyes on Poland , 
giro Iiiin ell ibcuo and eeld Scfilcewig HoJrlein arnj all 
Ciermany to boot and be will eleitiour for the rest of tbs 
world And If bo doe* not g't It, he Is wrongol by thooe 
already In poMeamon, and ‘Icpl out of the light of the 
lUD ’ “ Alwaya," eaye Carlyle, "tbere w a lIocV apot In 
our lunshlno: itMovrn . tbetbailow of ourselm ” 

Cat lyle’i remwly l« to " wicapa from our own ibodow” , by 
Yea." 
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which he means, to fancr * ontselTes and onr des'Tta less 
“ Fancy that then dcsTTcst to be hscg*^ (as u most 
Ukely),” he hmaoronily adds, ‘ then wilt feel it happiness 
to 1*“ only shot , fanev that thon de&errest to be hanged 
in a hair halter, it srill be a larmy to die in hemp ” He 
would ‘ increase the Fraction of Life m va’ne not so much by 
increaang the omaerator aa by lessening the denominator ’ 
‘ \ar Qoless my Algebra deoeire me, Uci^^y itself divided 
by Zero will give Infinity Make thy chaa of wages Zero, 
then , thon hart the world oeder thv feet.” ^ 

Bnt the remedy commended by CaHyle is impracticabl'* 
Man cannot escape from himself , nor either bury ' or 
leave behind his loSnitcde — on (idyle’s own showing 
Maa’a thirst ts infinite, and qaenchless by any finite ts<^n5, 
because it is a thir*t for good. Bather than attempt to 
extxQgoish ft, wLch were his own destrcctioo, him 
endor^sd and seek that which wiD at once satufy and 
deepen it Let him reinterpret the ‘good,* comprehend 
Its nature ino»e folly, and bow to its law “ Seeking its 
precepts, he will waD: at n>«>rty, and rejeo* in the way of 
Its testimonies as much as in all nches ” 

For the wars of morality — let weary mcraLsts say what 
they will — are not strewn with ‘ pains azui penalties,* any 
more than with * pnmrosss ’ Ihity, in tie actoal doing of 
it, is a joy and a pnrileg* tie approceh to it is eftoa hanl 
There is happiness at th* heart and Bwe<^ess a* lb* co»c 
of nght action , and the s^ renunoaboa whi'“h Car!yl» 
ccamends, and which is too o*tea taken to he th* snbrtance 
of duty, is bnt a shadow thrown by tb» pontive prt)cess of 
attaining the b»tte” f.^If — the pains of child L.rth which are 
fo’gotten in a greater joy 3Iaa s Lfe hes ^'fxniAf wh-Te 
the finite and tsfinile mtesseet. Tie process of th» cocal 

* &irtor IU*xr‘%t "The ErrrUiu^g ’i**." 
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Lie is a process of incantation ideal aims appearing 
amongst and clotting thentaclTcs «ith tte flesh of circum 
stance ‘ Rest,’ la the sense ol confining or stopping this 
process, IS not life, hut death EvcrjthiDg that bves, cTen 
the plant and aniaal, is always either growing or decaying 
changing every moment in every part of its itructuro 
And man IS always becoming either morally worse or morally 
better , for every deed reacts opon the agent, and be is the 
creature as well as the creator of bia actions They pass 
back into him and become habits and propensities 
JIis choice lies between these two ways of seeking sstis 
faction — between a good which is, and a seenung good which 
IS not, m hannoDy with his nature and not between these 
and a condition of fixity which he is ao apt to clothe with a 
fictitious value and to call * Rest.’ But there is the widest 
diflereoca between movug (rom illusion to illusion, and 
moving from a leaser to a greater and truer reality , between 
being driven to eflort by failure and disappointment, as 
one who treads, and in treading sinksdeeper, in a bottomless 
morass, and being inspired to effort by achievement, 
and ascending from good to better on a mount which is 
the mount of enlarging vistoa all (he way It is time that 
OUT moralists should cease tbeir mourning o%er the nature 
of the moral good Its pursuit is not a tragedy It is not 
always escaping those that eeek it. They find it, and it 
grows la their grasp The process of Icamiog gcodness is 
like that of learning the truth — a toilsome happiness and 
growing gam Every good act done, like every truth 
reached, breaks out into opposites which are aspects of a 
better good and • fuller truth But that is not a defect . 
it IS a divine qnabty, and an inexhaustible beneficence 
hlau’i best destiny is thus to heighten rather than to lower 
his claims, counting hunself the rightful heir to sa inherit- 
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ance which has unconditioned worth and is m itself sufficient 
and complete. For such, as we have seen, is the moral good 
ITe have now to ask whether or how for the Political 
State fulfils those conditions which are essential to a life 

„ that can be called moral , or, m a word, whether 

The State as , . , , , 

a aortl the State has the deterrmniag characters of a 
Iflstitntion nioralbeing l5itcapable,as Anstotlethozzght, 
and 13 it bound by its very nature to pursue is its actioas 
a good that is absolute ’ Upon the answer that can be 
given to thu question depends the nature and the extent 
of the claim which it can make upon its cituens, and the 
meaning and value of their life as members of the State 
It is evident that to answer the question in the affirms 
tive IS to set a very high value upon the State It is to 
attribute to it a worth that is cnconditioned and to make 
it an object of unlimi ted reverence, as we have seen , and 
It would seem that such a view exaggerates to as irratiosal 
and ODpractical extent both the worth and the obligations of 
PatnofunL. An excessive patriotism, it vs believed, is one of 
the most prolific causes of war and of its ruthless excess’^ 
For the citizens to male their State the object of unlimited 
devotion as an end in itself seems to bring two intolerable 
consequences it involves tbe complete eubonbnation of 
their own lives to it, so as to justify ita unlimited uteiference 
even with their inner or pnvate aspect, and, in a word, to 
enslave them , and, in the eecond place, it cames with it the 
inevitable antagonism of every State to every other Etate 
In the next place, it is no leas evident that we cannot 
attnbute a moral character to the State except on the 
assumption that it is a Person The meaning of ‘ person 
abty ' IS not easily defined, for it vanes It is, as has been 
remarked, at once the least and the greatest thing we can 
say of any one that he u * a person.’ He cannot be less sod 
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h« caoDOt b« more I)at one thinj; ’ n petBon ' rniiBt have 
It must havo an mdividiulitjr o( it^ own, a private, and in a 
BCCflccxclaBiTC.icll, and it muH be to some extent conscious 
of It It must have an ‘ ’ aa wo say, and in all that it 

knows and doos it muat bo ita own cctitre- ' feel ' iLscIf 
But how can the State be a poTson 1 it is asked NV hero or in 
whom docs its personality reside 1 Is its individuality ever 
focussed f I* It conscious of carryinf; with it, and of hemg 
a distinct ‘ ego ’ in its re)*li/>fts tfith its eilieens , or aw not 
a)l ltd actions simply due to the relation of its citizens to 
one another I Surely th« State can be nothing apart 
Irom its citizens, except an empty name, and when we 
speak oI lU rij^hts over its cilizeos, or of tbeir duties to it 
we speak cliipticolly, meaning their nghU over and duties to 
one onotAer, in virtue of thcic common membership U ts 
the medium of their rights and duties a human imlitu 
tion. It is (rue Eor (ho relations that constitute it are (be 
relations of wdl to will, «r of man to man . but it is nothing 
more than an institution and a mere prcxluct of men's 
acUvittea " Wo look upon the State,” says Mr A C 
Bradley, *' as a contrivance (or aecuiing (to the individual 
cUiren) the enjoyment of his bherty nod the opportunity 
of pursuing his ends, a contnvance which mvolvrs some 
limitation of hia riKhts. and ought to involve as little as 
jKiasiblo Even when reflection hw shown us that there Is 
somethine theoretically wrong with these ideas, we remain 
conrinceil (hat a happiness or a morality nhieh is iraj>osed 
ii|>on us/rom without lows ball its value, and that there are 
apheres of our life anil parts of one inwanl expeneaee Into 
which no one ought to intrude And if we feel strongly 
our unity with others, and are wiUttig to admit that social 
and pobtiesl in-stltutioos have a positive object snd not the 
merely negative one ol protection, we etuphaute the fact 
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that the character or happiness thej are to promote are 
those of mdividoals. {Bdimtea p 169 ) 

It 13 no* to be denied, on the oth“r hand that cot onlv 
the language we empjqp when we apeal of the State but 
OUT practical attitude towards it, which is a much more 
significant and senous matter u quite uicoii«i£*eDt with 
the view that the State is a coataraace,’ or mere 
mstrcment and m«ns of paTpo-es which it cannot itoelf 
formulate TVe apeak of its ttgidt orer its citirens and 
we dacuss their hmits bnt do one denies them- ITe 
speak of Its duties to its citizens and we cosdecm or 
approTe it acco*dmg as we consider that it neglects or 
fulfils them- IVe bring its achoas under moral cntena 
and we call it just or imjtis* as it fucceeds or fails to corre- 
Bpocd to theca. We cocrder that it is capable of moral 
growth or decar, and that its moral qualities, errs mote 
than its ezteteial circumstaacee, determine ita desticj for 
good or lU Is an this nothing but theUnguage of meUphorT 
Is It for a metaphor that our soldiers are djing on the battl*> 
fields, and their mouicing parents are speeding the elmr of 
their liTCS * Surelr, celess we confine the meaning of tie 
State, as is often done for technical purposes so as to make 
it ngnifv nothing more than the Government representing 
it as something distinct from the socml whole in which we 
live and move and have our being and wh,ch we call ‘ our 
country,’ we must admit tha* in regard to it, m the degree 
m which we are good cxtiieas we expen'cce the same 
moral relations as those which bind u to on» another 
That the S^ate is a means fo' the de^®ace and secuntj 
of individual rights , that it does co*hiag and can be no- 
thing apart from its ladividcsl cittzess , that it is b^ozi 
all comparison the xro^ rgnificaat and potent ins*rumeat 
of then well bemg, it is not posab’* to deny But does it 
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follow that thia truth ts tha whole truth 1 If it is an organ 
and a secular organ for the me of indjndoala, arc not its 
legislators, judges, soldiers, nay every common citizen at 
his station and amidst hu duties, tU organs t Whose wilt 
do the legislators declare when they convert a parliscnenUry 
Bill into an Act 1 Hardly their own, and hardly that of a 
mere aggregate of individoals. It is ‘ our country ' as a 
whole, as a more or less harmonious nniC and indivuluahty 
which Bays ‘ 1 tnll ' when Parliament, as its organ, enacts 
that Dochild within the fourse-aa shall be starved or oeglectcd 
or be left untaught The judge, in like manner, apphea his 
countiy’a laws, and by no means bis own , and it u in its 
service that the dreadful deeds cl the soldier may sctjuirs 
the oobihty that comes from the service of a sacred cause 
If we take a complete survey of both sides of the situatioo, 
and give due weight to what at least seems to be the fact, 
that the State is a * contnvanec,' an organ,’ or o means of 
Its citizens, and also that its rit jzens nrr >ta organs and means, 
a new question arises Can both views be true I Is a 
Slate a good State, and a citizen a good citiien pteciselv 
in the degree to which they are for one another loih rneana 
and ends I Kant regards man as ' a member of the 
kingdom of end^," and therefore both ‘ sovereign and sub 
ject,’ and most tndy sovereign when his service is most 
devoted and self forgetful— ' counting all things but loss 
for the esccUcncy ’ of the moral good The solution of the 
problem of the nature of the State lies, I bebeve, m this 
duectvon , that is to say, in the cleaier recognition that it 
is a moral agent, and that its service, in consequence, u the 
way of the better life for its eitisens 

In order to find whether it is the true solution we mu«t 
eanmine the Structure of the State . the task of out ue»t 
chapter. 
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THE STTUCTUBE OF THE STATE THE PROBLEII OF 
thDIVIDOAUTF 

OCB TOTTfiF of tbe attitrdo of the plain mao and the good 
citizen toirarda bis conatry sbo^ed naiai'taieal'Jy that it 
Appsnse ^’As foil of mco’'*i.t<Daes Aton-tuaebethiots 
»o^^oer htmc ^lT as tbe ee^ant of the State and 
Tiewofthe desires oothiog better than, either by his life 
or if need be by bis death, to be able to eontn 
bnte to its good Tbe trell being of their cooatrr is the 
passion of eome of the bes*^ taen we know and m coapanson 
with its safety aO else is bat as dost in the balance Th»r» 
are caosesmochgTeaferthan oar own lives aadoarcoontiy a 
caue« is one of them, as we eee to-day rezy clearlj- la the 
Jond light of the war And there are no a few m^n 
and tho«e amongH tbe most far-fceuic who wonld not 
he^tate to eaj that the ealvation of both the B^te and its 
cituens would be ancb more eecnre and complete if t^’ere 
were clearer evidence that the same passion for th"ir 
country’s good possessed the souls of the people in times of 
peace But, at another tune the eam^ men, not without 
good reasons take what eeetns to be t^ e opposite n-nr 
Instead of ng the a-a and object of tfc» cnvIfLh 
derotioa of its atiz-as fh»» S^te is regarded as ezi-tj''g 
merely for their sake and as having neither meaning nor 
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purpft« nor ralue, nor anf title to respect, except m a 
serviceAble inslniincnt t>l tbeir good 
The natural conclusion which seems to follow from 
such a ccintriuiiction » that one or other of these views is 
false , and when vre attempt to decide which of them must 
be ftdoplcil we arc on the whole more ready to conclude 
that the State is rneans to the cititeo, than that the ciluen 
IS Bicana tor the State TEe are onwif/mg, as <A« current 
phrase goes, to ho treated as its • fodder and we explain 
the patnol s devotion to it as in truth, his devobon to tie 
individuals who compose tt The State m itself/ we aay 
{quite troly), w nothing But w« do not reaiieo that the 
ladividual 'in himself' may also be notbing. and that 
to thinle to any purpose ol either, wo must dismuw these 
ahstraetions, and endeavour to understand (bo State and 
the indmdus} aa w« Tiod them, not m they might bo when 
severed and held asunder And the Btate as wo find it 
is somehow a mote or (cm complete whole, unifinR mots or 
lees hartnoniouely, and very greatly enriching, the lives of 
Its members 

Put, even then, wc hesitate to Teganl it as an end m 
iteclf, and subject to no l*w» eacept those vehich emanate 
from its own nature and which it imposes upon lUrlf 
To do so, apparently, were to fall mto the cnor of those who, 
as wo have seen, deny (he moral ehameter of tha State 
Patnotism, however moral the State which ii the objret 
of lU devoboD, would seem to have the aame etclusive 
character, and enslave the otiien in the same unqualified 
way U would lead in the atme way to the conflict of every 
State with ever) other Stato— the bettum omnium eonlro 
emner, the ‘ State of nature,’ which ilobbes desenbed. 
where there i« only sins faw, flamrdy, that of the stroncest. 
and only one activity, namely, ' tbo atnigcle for exuleoce’ 
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If tiere IS asj difcreoee it ironld appear to t** lo faroar 
of the onhaited ard ccscmpaloM egotisa of the Sta*<* 
which dauss that its nghts extesd as fat as its nusht to 
enforce them asid whi'*h, at least, u cot hypocntical and 
does cot endow itself with the ab«olnteIy cnconditioaal 
acthontv which is the characteristic of morality Snrelr, 
It IS argued, the*e u a wider and more generous and more 
coble se'Tice than that of the fitate, oamely, that of 
hcmanitr and a good man is something more acd better 
than a good citirea. There are orremstarees m which 
his duty mar be to resis* the dais* of his own country 
and refuse obedience to its lawe, and even to eudearoar 
to oTerturn it. 

Tie qcahhcatioa, then, that our soTe»e ga Sta*e is mo**! 
does cot seem to improve tnat*e^, for its Mve*tigatv is still 
ah^oliite . and th* semo» of neh a State seems stfZJ to 
esslave, fir its mtiress are stSl ceass. 

'TThat aerwer shaQ we mahe * TTe shaQ £cd a dee to 
It br dis^gnishiEg between two meanings of ‘ liber^ ’ 
Tteaaswer often confused os* of them the 

M Frtedcra, ]owe**, and an object of disapproval whc*h*r 
in men or States, namely, the libertv that recogaires co 
law and is best caEed ‘ licence * , and the other the highest, 
which recognires and adopt* a Jaw that u absolute and 
ccire’nal, and by its adoption of i* conve’ts it into the law 
cf its owa life, and jtsngc-r into ‘a delight ’ “IwiDwalk 
at Lbertv ” or “ at large," “ fo* I seek thy precepts " 
“ Thr statutes have been mv sonzs in the hous* of my 
pOgTmage ” * This Ut*cr is a bberty that b*eaks into 
dithvramb®, it is so fell and free and joveus. And it u 
this hbertr which th«* good a*uen desmes for himself and 
fe*pects 13 others, and for the sale of which SUtes, rising 
*Fa euz. tJ, a. 
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at last to the dignity of thw own natnte as moral, have 
armed themselvea with tho ireajKins of destruction and 
staked then existence There la a distance wide a3 the 
poica of the moral utuverse between these two Sovereign 
ties ’ One isolates the other oortes one destroys, destroys 
even itself, the other builda, and botlds on everlasting found 
atioRS, tbo most wonderful structure that the heart of man 
ran coDceive One imj*ovrjjabe\ reducing tie might £>J 
men and States into Dothtngness, the other enriches, and hag 
‘ the nature oi things as its lohcntancc for it msles both 
the world ol nature and that ot man partners lU its 
enterprise 

There is a gimilar ambiguity u» the conceptioB of ‘ Pefsoa 
ality' or individuality, which is attributed to the Slate 
by tXl who claim tor it any Viod ot sovereignty, m petwa 
nr apeak of Its ‘ rights, whether over its citizeos a***? 
or against other States We have said that ' personality ' 
u an object of respect whether we speak of the personality 
of an individual ot of a State But that respect ot revereoce 
may be based on two opposite views of ‘ Personality ’ or 
the eelf, namrly, either on its pwacy and exclusiveness, 
ot upon its comprehensiveness For the self or a person ' 
has both of these ehswetees. Each self," wc are told 
“« a unique existence, which u perfectly imperyioiit 
to other selves — Impervious in a fashion of which tho 
impenetrability of matter u a faint analogue The *cH. 
accordingly, resists invaaioo, in its character of self it 
refuses to admit another wU withio itself, and tbns be 
made, as it were, a mere teUiaee of something else 
The very principle of a self is this exclusiveness The wif 

is re truth the veiy apex of eeparation and differentiation. 

. . It IS, in existence, or metaphysically, a pnaciple of 
isolation ... 1 have a centre of my own— a will ot my 
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own — which, no one shares with me or can share — a centre 
winch I maintain even in mj- dealtc^ with God HittselL 
Religion IS the self Enr^nde" of the homan will to th* 
dmnc. ‘ Onr wills are ours to nake them Thiae ' Bat 
this IS a sey-eairender, a c nr re a dgr which onl/ self, onlj 
wiD, can make ” * 

Pnracy and ezclnnreness are evident charactenrhcs of 
personality Philosophers tare given the mo*t different 
accounts of the self and ita relation to its contests, fist, 
so far as 1 know, the existence of these feat ure s has neve' 
been denied. David Heme demed its permanent idcntitv , 
or, at least, inssted that he coaid discover nothing hr 
looking within except the phecomesa of 

WRScionsnesa, of which the self was bet a ‘ bundle.’ But 
to dear to petsonah'r th* $«ru* of eni*ing-'tie self 
refe'caee, o* self feehr? or «elf awareness , to redace it 
uto a looker-on at what takes plac* within, whil* it u cot 
consaons that it u loobng-on, is to disapate it Feelings, 
ideas, Tolitions m that cas<» would scanr^ and belong 
to DO one, and mean cotLcg to any on* There rnns* be 
some centre or focus, howeve' certain it ts that a cen^’e 
which refers to do circcmfe'ence, and a focus in wh-ch are 
gathered co rays or relations are ceanin^ess wo’ds Tha* 
spontaneitv, freedom, responsiblh^v, and, in s^'O'! all th«* 
conditions of a moral life wooU disappear jnit as eomf V‘«Iy 
as those of the intell^DCe is also end^nL Onr volitions, 
actions, duties are exelcave'T ‘o«r own.’ “TTe are 
persons because we have an eiclcdmg per^sal.*y " What- 
ever f(rces, whethe* of ti" p hvucal or of th* human wodd, 
{^8v around it and bea* epen ii, lik» th» waves of th* o«^3 
on a rock bound coast, th» ‘ sdf ’ is a sac'ed realm whose 

Tcy existence depends upon xte eecanty arainst in^'unon. 
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“YmJ Sd the ««« of lif« es)8)«(], 

With whwhg Btnita between u» thrown, 

Dotting the ehorciese weter^ wild. 

We norul mllions live <dt>nt. 

A n God, their severance min! t 
Anil bade beiwut tbeir ebom to be 
The unpiumb'd eolt. estranging len.* 

It IS on ft view somewhat tike this that Kant denied that ibc 
eelf can be an object of icnonledge No ouo con hold his 
self before himself, ao<l Loow tt or act upon it , for, he 
thought, the self tre know la not the self that knows “ If 
we could do so, the ‘ I ’ would ewe to be an ‘ I ' and 
becotno a ‘ not I ' Ot as be puts it, the ‘ I ' « not 
eoraething o( which we have & standing sod aluling 
tmpKsaion,’ ft ste&dir cleftr image It is always & subject 
always active, and never to be conceived fts • passive 
object, or permsnent aubsianct'* ' Trusting to this 
sevenoco and isolation, Kant lifted the real self out of the 
conteit of the vast natural scheme, atid mode it immune 
from all its indaences It stands above the universe and 
13 in no erase ‘ao object amoogst objects ' It is free Its 
thoughts and actions are not an echo from without, nor any 
kind of response ot recoil They flow outwards from ita 
own spontaneity , and il ran neither decline cor dmde the 
nsk, or tbc pnnlege or the rcaponaibdity of being the free 
creator of its own Mpvnence A man a inner life w and 
ought to l>e exclusively his own id thw respect, that of 
the most abject rtave is beyond the reach of the moot 
ruthless and uncomprosilsing tyranny Ills feelings, hu 
s ohtiOBS, his s cry sabnitsston belong only to him. For the 
same reason, no ' temptation.' bowevrt strong, can beat 
* hccturct and fWiyf, by IWaamr WtUuu UalUee, p. SSI 
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tie burden of our bad deeds. Tie self that does wrong 
‘ guirenders ’ It la a fortrea which cannot be taken 
except by tie coUosion of a traitor within He who ears 
‘ It IS not I who did it bat my pasnons ’ cannot nd him 
self of the implications of the word ‘my and the £r^ 
step towards a better hie is the recogmtion tha* tie 
passions withm and the cinnunstances without be what 
they may, a man’s deeds are not theirs but his own, and his 
own only His will, every will, ts a sovereign will, incapab’* 
of abdicating the least of its rights and its powers 

Without committing our«elve3 to aD the grounds on 
which phSosopiers have bas/d this eorezeignty, it etSl 
Sr‘**‘«s of actual existence must be 

these two acknowl^ged, and is, in fact, cocsrooslr or 
unconsaouslr admitted by men m all tbeir 
dealing with one another But everytiiag depends on 
tie nature of tie sovereignty claimed or attnboted 
And, sorely, sovereignty that depends on iae»e excia 
nreness is powerless An abv>l3telv isolated sovereign 
would rule over emptiness. His dignity, nghta, and powers 
would disappear with hia cubjects, and h* himvlf would 
finl. into vacant nothingness It was no marvel that David 
Home could not find an ‘ego’ which c*ood opart from 
all ideas and desires and vohtions no one can eee eopti 
ness. If a person ‘ excludes,* he cannot isolate , even when 
be holds the wo'ld of men and thmgs at arm’a length Lis 
intercourse with it remains ffis action, after all, is inter 
action. He cannot know if the^ be no objects to know, 
and be caimot act except open them and by means of them. 
To be free m nmo is to be impotent This also is evident 
and cgnificant, however diSccIt it may be to recon'“ile 
it with the opposite and apparently contrary truth. 

We admit, then, that **th^ self is tie meet excJanie 
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nud of all that whieli we koov — smpemoua 

m a fashion of which the impenetrability of matter is a 
faint analogue”, but, we add, it Is also poCenCuilly the most 
eomprtMnsiie It la always the centre, the owner, the user 
of a world , and he is the most futly and truly a person 
whose world is widest and nchest The htde man is he 
w hose knowledge is shallow, whose motives are mean, whose 
purposes are few and meagre, whose mteresta are narrow 
He approaches eTtmctioa tn the degree in which he is shut up 
within himself Seifiahnesa is littfenas caprice is feeble 
ness Man u measured by bis * world ’ H the bght of his 
intelLgence is tow, it is because the material which ^ intelli 
gcflce has kindled is scanty , if his purposes are narrow 
and his actions have little range or power, it is because he 
has botrowod little from the powers which enviroR him 
On the other band, os the knowledge of the plain man 
extends, and is transformed from the accidental coherence 
of apiniOQ with opinion into a eyetematie whole, secure 
m virtue of the equipoise of its elemeots, he himself grows 
Ills ‘ ego ’ means more It u the centre, the focus, the hie 
of a wider world And the aame it true of him sj a being 
who wills and acts The man of science has the forces 
of the physical world at his eervice, and the good man, 
in the measure of his goodness, » inspired and sustained by 
the powers which ‘keep the stars from wrong' He has 
“ oi ctvomc the world,” and “ is more than conqueror ” . 
and his victory is the worlds best destiny The self, we 
are told, *‘ u what it loclades It u only finite, imperfect, 
scU-conlradictory, csclusive, tbrougb the impotence which 
causes it to include so little On the other band, its true 
nature lies outside it, m the whole, to its dependence on 
which the defects of its impolcoce bear witness.” ’ 

> fluMiiqueC, TiU /'rtnoplt ^ I o/ix, p 'S'.tS, 
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Nott, tlu3 dual sahire of ladmdnaLtj has nost 
important beating npon the interpretation of the State, 
App'-eahm and of Ctizenship sntbin the State- la the 
first place it disposes of the question, li qtiestion 
to the Slate, jt can senoosly be called, whether Sovereignty, 
liberty, the nght and the power to act, RcsjWt^iihilrty 
for its actions, and theu nghtness or wrongness, wisdom 
or foQy, can or can cot lie attributed to the State 
True as it IS that the State cannot act at all excej’t throngh 
its members, any more than a tree can grow (except by 
means of its roots and trunk and leaves, their a^bons are 
stiU its action! We thmkof itasa whole, anmt,“having 
functions and as eiemsing them either well or tP ft^d if 
we deny these attributes to the State nothing remains of it. 

It IS cot quite so obntms, oa the other hand, that the 
«^ue«tiQa of the licnu, fixed and extcroaL,of its Sovereignty, 
liberty. Rights and Power is not less unmeaning On the 
contrary, the prob’ea of the limit of th» Stat*’* nghta 
has long engaged both theoretical and practical ^tateameo, 
and no donbt will contmue to do so There can b® nothing 
more repugnant to a democratic people than b) claim 
unlimited aorereignty for the State , or to hold that its 
rights can and should be limited only by its po'W'cr 
a claim, apparently, would at one strohe reduce th® citixens 
into slayea, and leave in the worid One Slave-Sl^^ This 


IS the fatal error of which we hold Germany to be piP? 

Yet It IS in DO epint of paradox that I would 
that a disccsson conducted on this bans can bring 
I believe, indeed, that a Limited Sovereignty is * contra 
diction both in terms and in fact. An unlimited cohere gntv, 
m the sense m which it is repellent to democracy, i* aaiumed 
to imply lawleanies!, capnee, the nght cf the State to will 
and to do anything it pleases, and its liability to 
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anyhow But 1 wkH to maiatam that *uch a iovcrcignty 
18 meanin^lcw , lot Lawkasneas u tmpotcnc* and pure 
capncc IS action without motive or grounds, which is not 
more possible than is a conwi^ueoce lolJowiDg ujioi) no 
cause A aovcrctgn State or a free individual must act from 
motives, and find theoc motives within lU self But every 
thing depends upon the chancier of that self Bo far as 
I can sec, a good and wise State cannot have too much 
liberty or power or sovereignty, not an evil and foolish on* 
too IittJc The former would respect and foster the freedom 
of its citizens and the ngbts of ita rivals, and find that its 
own well temg involves their well being and makes u at 
once their lord and servant Thcro is not oml there cannot 
he any other true sovereignly or liberty “ At every «cp, 
the rational bemg is legislating at once for himself and for 
all others, and his frcnlom belongs to bim ]ust on condition 
(hat ho does eo legtsiatc In this sense ' A’ur Ja* durtt 
kann vru ilie Frnhetl gcUn ’ ” • The /reflom oj isolation 
IS impotence, and the liberty of caprico la bondage under 
the hardest of al! maslcra, namely, chance 
At the toot of the error which would limit sovereignty u 
the conception that ‘ law ' must bo an external authonty, 
and that novcicignly and liberty conwsl m rscaping from its 
trainjiicla Jt is assumed that tbe 6tat« which is eovcrcign 
and (he man who Ls fren must find (he springs of their action 
within themselves alone, which ls quite true . but it us also 
assumed that their self must be aloof, detached, out of the 
range of al! interferenee from ‘without,* which is quite false 
States and individuaLs, it is said, mcutereludo what is aheo, 
must defend Iheir privacy their personality must auflet no 
intrusion — which is again true But it u only a half truth, 
for, at the best, exclusion la only one aapeet nf freedom, 
Aanf, 11 g TM. 
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Exclusion IS justifiable only against what is alien , but 
there tr nothing alien except tliat which is made alien by our 
own limitations Lumts withont have their ongm and 
sgnificance m the limita withm Understand the worid 
of things and men, be true to yourself, and the world is at 
your feet The sovereignty of States, liie the liberty of 
icdiTidoals, depends cot npon their privacy bnt npoa their 
comprehension not npon being free from the world, but 
upon finding the world to be bone of their bone and flesh 
of their flesh- 

The cardinal importance of these troths jtirtifies th^ 
attempt to make them aboadantlj clear 

First, then. States citizens, nay everything that Lres, 
must exclude what is ahen , but they mart not stop short 
at exclusioa The living tree must not merely 
aoreregoty wind, like a closed ai^ 

shuttered bouse, so that it is not wet within or filled with 
air currents , but it must setae open and transnuto these 
elements into its own substance, zaake^them parts of 
its own structure infused with its own life The State 
and the mdividual must do the aame The entrance 
of a brute force it must resist, bat its sovereignty and 
bbertyare not established untO it has brought that force into 
its service Personahty most draw a nng around itself, it 
IS always self-detemuning as we say, but the nng it draws 
IS not an empty nng Outer objects for mind become itr 
contents when they are known, find a place as elements 
of its experience, and enter into its structure Every 
act of knowing modifies both the knower and in some 
sense, even the known. It emanapates what is latent in 
them, turns their possibilities into actualities If I have 
heard and appreciated a great pece of music, I have * gOD» 
out of myself,' as we say more truly, I have eienuied and 
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edofiatcd my tasts lot auate aod ealarg^ my capacity 
At the same time I have taken up the silent waves of sound 
of which the physicist spcaka and converted them into the 
splendour of musical harmony, liberating in them also a 
meaning and value which of themselves, and apart from 
the apparatus of sense and soul, they could not have 
Where there are not cars to heat, there can be no music 
flfan grows end attains himself, and the wealth of fus world 
expands fart passu they are two sides of the same 
process 

The same law holds as to the relation of man to man, 
and of State to State 'Exclusion or ‘privacy ' isa miser 
able half truth, and gives to them no claim to respect 
nor any right or power It is as a power to go out of itself 
IQ knowing and willing, and to escape from its isolation 
that we would safeguard the indinduahty of the State 
When the Allies took up areas for Belgium their object waa 
not merely to screen tt from intrusion that were only a 
negative condition of its good, and a mere prrhmmary, 
woribleas in itsell They desired to see it enter into com 
mumon with other States, an equal amongst equals, possess 
mg and enjoying the right to make use of the world's 
resources and to develop its powers in doing so The Sover 
cignty of n State is its aulhonty over its world through 
being tn the world , and in the world, not as a stranger, 
but at home amongst friendly powers Liberty is a power 
to conquer the utilities of the world, not to withdraw from 
It , and the conquest u completo when the world la found 
to be a fcUow worker 

But to enter into and possess or to rule the world is in 
the first instance to lubnut toil. Sovereignty and Liberty 
result from the discovery of our afSruty with the world 
of men and things , not m subjecting it to our mere pleasure 
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They grow and prosper as the intimacy deepens, and cnl* 
mmate when the laws of what is teal beat as a pnise m our 
spirits Both man’s thoughts and man’s actions illustrate 
this truth , for hia power is greatest when his conceptions are 
the working in turn of what u real, and when his purposes 
are its tendencies He atoopa to conquer, and his conquest 
15 at the same time a complete sorrender He becomes the 
medium through which the Umverse declares its meamng 
and exercises its beneficence and in the degree in which he 
becomes the medium he attains his royalty 
liCt ns obserre this process, first on the side of knowledge 
Knowledge manifestly begins in submission We do not 
The pa«Dei facts, they are stubborn “ chieU that 

efknw wmna ding” We lay aside our prejudices so 
far as we can, and we eiamine oar presupposi 
tjoas philo'topfay is Lttle else, and has never been better 
defined than as ' The process of reconstructing expen 
ence ” The method of philosophy is the same as that 
wbch science follows within its specific domun, and 
which consists in listening intently to what facts say If 
we are to use the categones of ruler and ruled, or judge 
and appellant, we must place the authonty not in man’s 
mind but m the objects it strives to know The scientific 
man subjects his hypothesis to the test of facts. IIis 
experiments are his means of setting questions , having 
set them he waits for the answer His ‘ anticipations * 
of nature are conjectures on which be will not rely 
till they are countersigned , and whether his hypo- 
theses are true or not depends on whether they ‘ work ’ 
or not. The ‘ pragmatic * philosopher is right so far , he 
says what is obvious. He ts wrong in forgetting what is 
equally obvious, namely, that in the end man most use 
his intellect to judge whether the tfaeo^ works or not 
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The appeaj la not from the intcUigeoce to fact*, hat 
Iiom facts parti/ known to facts more full/ known by 
the intcIhgcDCc Singt/ and separate both the latel 
UgCQCO and the facta are impotent, and there is neither 
truth nor error Truth and error are both joint pjo. 
ducts resulting from the mteractioo of subject iinJ 
object Even the hypothesis is not as our usual languggp 
impliea, first mide b/ the mind acting sold/ and then 
brought to facts not yet known at all If we czaminc out 
wildest fancies, or the most daring crcatioas of an unbridled 
imagination, we shall find (hat every element in the contact 
however confused and comsungled, has been borrow^t] 
Our ‘ other worlds ’ be they never so fait or foul, arc bjjjJt 
from the matenaU of an earthly expcncncc Man’s mmd is 
not creative, and has invented of itself no iimpleat idea 
,rut» A07 rsiiuvaciAae Af JKlatinaj* iielwAcD .uJsM JUjitirii 
do Dot Erst frame conceptions and then bring them to fact^ 
/nets have been a t the laaLiog of tbem There are sot tn>o 
worlds, one a world of tboughu and onothcr a world q{ 
realities, standing over against one another There 
DO thoughts except eo long as the process of thiuking gnes 
on , and that thinking, whether competent or incompctcot, 
IS a joint proee», in irbictc the world takes man by tbehaijj 
Is fact, thoughts arc not static products but processes, a.^d 
the processes are the interaction of two aspect* of rcal,ty 
which wo can distinguish aod cannot eeparate 
The tame uiteoso intimacy, the same fundamentnl 
correlation charsctcnxcs tnsn's procficaf relstioa to the 
world ui which be lives. If bis vtditio&s, like ^do. 
his thoughts, are his own, if he u free and re 
sponsible for his actions, tt i* not because be has willed or 
acted in i-solated loneliness ^VLelher be keeps his 
In walking, or atumbles and falls, he is not free of the g^p 
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of the law of gravitatioa, and he can do neither except bj 
its help In the same waj, whether he respects or violates 
the laws of morabty he does not escape from their domain, 
and cannot act except by reference to them He cannot 
will a deed, as a voluntary agent, except with a view to 
attain what he desires, and be cannot desire evil as ei^l, 
however often he desires what proves to be an evil on 
better acquaintance The law his moral world holds 
him in its arms however tragic his misinterpretation of its 
nature and of his own good If there be any region ' above ' 
or below morabty he cannot enter into it as long as he is a 
man 

^Te BpeaV of the moral world as independent of all the 
chances and changes of man's life and of the natural 
Tbe universe “ All the host of heaven shall be dis 

ofthemoni 1^** heavens shall be rolled together 

world. as a scroll , and all their host shall fall down, 
as the leaf falleth off from the vine, and as a falling fig 
from the fig tree " * But “one jot or one tittle shall m no 
wise pass &om the law, till all be ful/illed “ * This is not 
merely the poetry of moral passion, it is a necessary con 
elusion that follows from the nature of the moral good , 
and it u implicit m every distinction we draw between 
right and wTong For the moral good, ns we have already 
seen, must be supreme aod unconditioned and absolute: 
Its justification and necessity and authority he wholly m 
itself There is no ulterior ‘ why,’ no anterior cause or 
explanation of the moral good To ask * ^ by should 
I be moral ? ’ is to a<k so unanswerable question 
It IS bke asking for a proof that twice two is fifteen , 
a problem which bafiles the mathematician, not becau-'c 
hts mtclbgcnce is weak, but because the terms of the 
4 *Ustt.v IS. 
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problem are self-contradictory, for the urut has no fixed 
value Tbe problem la insoluble because it is unteasou 
able In a sinular way the demand to justify morabt) 
or to say “ why I abonld be moral ’ is unreasonable 
Tbc moral good which most be an end la itself and 
be desired for its own auLe is assumed to he s means 
of, and to be desired oa account of something else 
The metaphysician, I believe, could show us, further 
that the conception of * the good * is not only the supreme 
law and ultimate necessity o! the action of rational beings, 
but the ultimate condition ot the natural cosmos, the 
principle of order in tbc tuuTerse and of the reason, which 
seeks that order nocl implies it even when it denies it 
There never was, m the whole history of statecraft, 
more foolish talk, or a more self stultifying purpose than that 
which would place the State above, or liberate it from the 
obligations of morality — unless it he that of staking its 
authority and dignity oo that claim It is to found ita 
sovereignty on unreason, and to eondemn it to a lower 
plane of existence than if jt pciaerted morality and sought 
cnl as its good Per there is bo personal dignity or 
worth which docs not Cow froiu the supreme good It 
IS the source of every nght and the only ultimate justi 
fication of any claim On the other hand, given the 
moral conditions of the claiioa of a State, then there arc 
no Unuts to its rights — a truth often forgotten by those who 
consider that the sovereignty of the State must be limited 
not only by its imperfections but by its very nature 
Keither State nor isdindoal, nor ‘hmoaaity* (whose good 
IS taken to be higher as well as wider, and whose rights are 
held to be supremej, has any authonty or right "in 
BO long as its ‘ self 'is regarded as aoioethiQg merely separate 
from other selves and its lodiTulnalitr as exclusive The 
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ase of exclimre categonea in moral discussion is wrong and 
leads to nothing better than confosion The true good of 
the State ls at the same time the true good of humanity 
and of the indindual Every moral good is a common 
good and every duty done, however limited its range, is a 
realization and a further articulation of the moral good 
The pnnaplc of the moral universe is present in the 
humblest good act, and beats as a pulse m tho veins 
of the agent for it is lile life in a Ii\mg organism, 
present everywhere and located nowhere The station 
which the good man fills may be small and his duties 
may have a narrow range — his contribution to the worid’s 
good may be ‘a widow’s mite’ But if the duty is 
well done and done as a duty, the sovemgo value of 
the supreme good dwells in it The good man at his 
post knows that he has the Moral Umverse at hu back, 
and the eonsetousness of it gives him a strength which 
cannot be overcome There u a pnde and a dignity and a 
sense of a loD peace at the heart of many a euHenog 
soldier as he wields the weapons of destruction and slays 
his brother man , it comes from the fact that the deeds 
he hates are done not merely for his country, not merely 
for humanity he stands, with * quietness in his thought,’ 
for ‘ the Stem Lawgiver’ which preserves the stars from 
wrong He stands for the good. 

Outside of their relation to the moral universe, were that 
posnblc, the actions of men and States, and the individuality 
from which their actions spring, have as little value aa an 
object oat of relation to the world has meaning or fub*tance 
We speak of objects as standing tn relation to other objects : 
the thing itself s<“enis to b* at the centre and its relations to 
clus*er around it. We speak in the same wav of tru’bs : 
they seem to stand apart to begin with, and then to be 
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associated under moro or leas neceasai^ principles Some 
ol them we cal) axiomatic, in thcaenscof being true in tbeir 
own exclusive Lght and philosophecs, canying the plain 
man with them as usual have looked lot single undeniable, 
ultimate truths which shall serve as a foundation to their 
edidcc of knowledge The same error is committed m all 
these instances it u that of seeking what is real and true 
and good in privacy and cxclnsivcnesa The same error, 
as I shall show, often vitiates our ciCizeaship both in the 
practice and in the theory of it It is that of ignoring the 
truth that individuality is to be measured by its compre 
hensivettcss 

It will bo a part of our problem to enquire more fully 
in what ways the State and its citiscns mterpcBcttate, sod 
borrow both substsneo and signtficasco from one another 
Out present task is tbit of making clear that their mdiridu 
ality is possible only lo virtue of that interpenetration 
Let us turn fora momeot to another aspect of this fact 

Wc have spoken of the permanency of the moral order, 
and bow it seems to stand apart in eternal dignity from all 
the coDtingencics of mso’s history We bsva 
now to acknowledge a truth which appears eaeeon 
to be Its direct opposite The moral world ^ 

exuts only in being willed it is alieyether dependent, so 
far AS man is coricerocd, upon bu willing it X<et him ccAse 
to will what IS morally g«>d and it ceases to exist in his 
world Truths not known by any one vanish , Yirlues 
not in operation die The moral world must be snsUined 
in being by obedience to ifs laws It is Uko pcrwmal char 
acter, and must be forever building if tt is built at all 
Static conceptions once more mislead It « a prolifie 
error to hyposta tire the morvl world, m the 8cn.*e of giving it 
an existence ojart from the unperfect forms of social order 
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witiuD which men Ltc their oidioaiy life The ideal world 
IS not a worid aloof from th»* real, etandmg abore it as a 
fixed model and etandard of perfection In the fir^ place, 
morality is not fixed, any more than truth is fixed. It 
is, I repeat, a yrocat And, m the second place, 
from etandmg in contrast with the real, notainted by its 
touch, it IS lost the highest possibOities that dweU iQ the 
real and these in operation. Moral pnnaples are not 
facta m the air ’ mdependent of circmnstances, any more 
than they are the creatures ' of circumstance Pliable 
pnnaples are just objects of oar diftrust it u not to 
generally known that pnnaples whii'h cannot be applied 
to circumstances, bat are ‘ too high and good for the hard, 
practical world,’ are not estimable They are as raltieless 
as hrpotbeses which do not fit the facts. They sre ^ 
moral, any more than such hypotheses are true They are 
figments The good man finds hts doty always at hiS hand 
its Toice IS ju.'t the call of the circumstances lo which b* 
15 placed , It is the demand made upon by his outward 
station and by his inner capaaty for Kiriee Jlorality 
IS not knight-errantry, and it does not need to waod'r in 
search of heroic tasks. Its duties are orgect and im 
p<»T8tiTe , they are tL» n«ccssjtie5 of the rtuation crying 
upon character and awakening respondent necessities 
within Duty is nerer done de haul m bar, and it carries 
with It no touch of the fpint of condeseeanon Tt' good 
man, who belfis to eave the world, eita at the feast wi*h the 
publicans and sinners He helps the world at the l»TeI 
on which he f it, and he finds in its needs his fulcrum 
for racing it 

hot to recognixe ibis truth is the ca*diaal e*ror of pacifism. 
That doctnee deals in fjxd moral Tsluea, as if the perman 
ecc* of mo*al pnnaples and the eternal asthonty and 
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digntt; of moral commanda were the permanence of 
changelcsancas and tho dignity of the dead Human life, 
€>noB own or asotber’a, has so fi:tcd wortlh Tberontwy 
No parficuJnr fact, be it a man or a State “m?*"^*”** 
or any other ofijcct we can name has absolute Pacifist, 
value IS itedf The "ooiemgRt) ’ of natural life is as little 
absolute as that of the Slate — paciAst and German theorist 
cotmnit the came blunder Value comes from relation 
to the whole, aa both religion and philosophy teach , 
]ust as the truth of a particular atatement arises from its 
context and u due to the system m which it stands as a 
necessary 'tem Except as « servant of the good neither 
man nor State has a nght to live It were better for bun 
who oiTends " that a miUstonc wex« Jbsoged about his 
oecl, and that he were drowned to the depth of the sea ' 
Values arc tcUtive la an imperfect world they come mto 
colLsion, and it behoves the good and wise mas to discover 
which u pninary, and which is sccondacy and must be 
postponed as tbc lesser good because, as iq coullictwith 
the higher, it is n«i good but evil The good soldier la » 
good cause when he slays fais fellow man is not slaying 
hu enemy He la destroying a human being who however 
blindly and however ODWittirgly and however led by 
laudable loyaUic*, is an implement in (he bands of a power 
ot war with the right Ills duty to the enemy changes 
the moment the enemy yields, or ceases to be such an 
instrument (hen gentleness buds (be wounds and stnves 
to save tho lilc which the moment before it was a duty 
to taVc 

The rurne principles issue u> outward acts that differ 
from each other to the very verge of eoatradiction We 
see this, not only on the hstttefield hut in the common ways 
of our conitnon life I<are on the hearth of a good family 
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takes an endless vanety of ways to express itself — according 
to the call of the moment it grants and it refuses, it 
checks and it tepioves, it encourages and it praises , it 
commands and it obeys frowns and smiles, rewards and 
punishes , it clothes the child in the mormng and takes 
oS Its clothes at mght , sends the 

“whiniog schoolboy, with bu satchel 
And ehiDiDg momiDg face creeping like snail 
Unnillingly to school,*’ 

and welcomes him home again at night with radiant 
happmess 

And it IS not only the outward expression of moral 
pnncipics which vanes at the call of circumstance the 
pnnciples themselves change with their application They 
acquire meauog and depth and range and authonty 
Once more we find an illustration of this truth lo the domain 
of knowledge for, to the last resort, theory and practice 
Bpnng from the same root, are branches of the same tree 
and feed one another Every saentihe man knows how hts 
hypotheses, in so far as they axe true, gam Bignihcanee with 
eiery application to a new kind of fact , and they come to 
mean indchnitely more to bun than they do to the plain man. 
The law that accounts to the plain man for the fall of the 
stone or the weight of the burden on his back, binds the 
stars and keeps the physical elements of the wide universe 
ID cqmpoise for the man of science In the same manner, 
moral pnnciples extend fheir sway, and become at once 
more universal and more fully articniated Righteousness 
extends its dominion over all the world end gams in vigour, 
and it becomes more considerate and gentle at ei ery step 
The love that loosely binds the cave man to hts temporary 
wife, or the lake dwelling mother to her children, ignorant 
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and mtrrmittcnt nml proas as it js, is still Jmmsn 
love, and baa jios.Ml>»bti« witinn it tJiat nto beyond 
Uio reach of tho brut* Give lovo time, ami apply 
It to tho fleeting need* of tho ptssing citcumstnnfc 
and It will elictl ita grotisness, and its flickenng incoo 
Btancy will breomo a atrady lojalty It will iwuo jjj 
the sacred nnd constant telaUntis which unite tho family 
with bonds stronger than death and rnnko it tho fairest 
thinp in this world of outs, and tho fittest omhlcm of ‘tho 
l(>r)g<locR of heaven ' And not even jet do we know all 
the power which dwells in love It has to be further 
spilicd to eircum'toncc and n«o thereby in greater power 
and splendour Imagination cannot jicliiro the power of 
love, and reason cannot anticipato its beneficence, till it has 
o'CKwno and supplanted tho rivalry of cIms with class— 
eioUshsn^ them all ahlco within tho State, and mode ad 
States cotnj'etitofs m mutiitl service As littlo as thoenvo 
man could forccivst tho lealurrs of the present world con 
(be present world forecast tho wotl I that la to be, when the 
sway of iove has attained its fulness 
Tiio moral order, then, ta tho natural onlet at its be^t 
Tho ideal is tho truth of tho real The real has not realised 
itwll until it u the inrornation oI tho ideal TliewUUon 
foe until that tinio its po<-ibilities are em/y 
pcwibilitie*, latent forces indwelling but im* wotWa. 
pnsonwl, atraining towards light and liberty Tew utter* 
anees of a great IhinLcr have awaVenrd such a storm of 
disapproval a-s the saying of Ifegr! 

“ 11 at T'^un/nj Mf, »ti« Ml n-irlhrA j 

l^nii «M( snrffiM i<r, d u uf ' 

Orcat truths are dangerous instruments in tho hsnds of the 
fooliali. Ifcge! was supposed to {ustily the world as it 
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stands and, at one stroke, to cut the root of the wiU to- 
good, stultifying the very need and iinpul«e toi^ards better 
irays of life, and destroying morabty But his critics 
were forgetting the possibilities in the world as it is, without 
which no impro'ement is possible Hegel found in these 
possibilities a power that was greater and a reality that was 
deeper than the imperfections which hindered theif expres 
Sion and resisted their authority If the ideal is nof present 
and is not more real than aoght else m the actual state 
of the world morality is not possible , not one step towards 
goodness can be taken ^lan has to hteomt himaell ‘ The 
kingdom, of heaven ’ has to arrive , bat it can arrive 
only bocattse it is already the real at the heart of the actual, 
even as the life that will reveal itself in the full grown oak 
IS the reality and the power at the core of the acorn The 
ideal that is <mf|/ ideal is empty > and the real that is not 
disturbed by an ideal which is its own and its inmost secret 
and fubstance, is inert, with the icertoess and helpleasneas 
of death. Ideal and real cannot be held apart They are 
related to one another as the bfe of the living is to its 
outward structure 

It IS, I believe, true that this real ideal world, the world 
we know as moving slowly and painfully towards the 
Tfcecootn attainment of its better and truer self, has 
revealed itself ino»t folly, so far, in the political 
t nd i^ e State, tmpC as the imperfections are of the best 
of^ra^ State we have ever beard of or can conceive 
world. ^ asked, Lave we not betrayed 

the very pnncijle of morality, whether for States 
or individuals, by imphcating its pnnciples and laws 
in natural circumstances f A few pages hack we were 
insisting on the independence of the moral laws of the 
whole natural echeme . now it would eeem that except 
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in iclatioa to circumataDce are empty a-nd impotent 
Is cot this s coQtradjctioa ? Undoubtedly, I ebould answer 
It IS an jnsoJuble contrsdirtiOD if we start Iroizi a dnaUstic 
assumption, and regard the natuiat and tbe epintual as 
oiutually ezclujire regioos, each tinder tteowa laws Dut 
that assumption must be examined Mao is a moral being, 
subject to motat taws, incnpabte of escaping their obliga 
tions however great bis cruces And no one will deny that 
he IS a physical organism, subject to the lava of the natural 
world Nor ta be a dweller in the two worlds alternately 
lie lives at the point of tbcir intersection Every word 
he 8{>caka or hears, every conception that he forms, and 
every volitioa which hrealis out into a deed esmes strains 
Irotn both Moreover, aa a eeparate sell he u helplfM 
ITe needs for every thought and deed both schemes as 
bu eoadjutora lie cannot be judged opart from bis 
circumstances , (or he means nothing when severed from 
them The isolated self is belpleas We have been told 
that the self “ is wbat it includes," and even that “its true 
nature lies outaide it" “Mind haa nothing of its own, 
but the active form of totality everything positive it 
draws from nature"* It w but a ‘focus’ “ We, our 
subjective eelves, are in troth much more to be compared 
to a rising and falling tide, wbicb u coaUaually covering 
wider areas as it deepens, and dropping back to narrower 
and ehallower ones as it ebbs, than to the isolated pillars 
with thejr fixed orcumferences, as which we have been 
taught to think of oursetves ” • *' We eeem to be unable 
to ehske of! tbe eupentitios which zvganis {finite minds] 
as substances, crjstal nuclei, fallen or celestial angels, or 
both at once ”* " The beat descnptioa of the nature of 
* iinoinfjuet, r^« orxr p 357 

p .373 *ltHt p 372. 
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tnin)^ IS to call it a world ” * Man’s thocghts are his world’s 
tlnnking in him, and tis deeds are its deeds by means of him. 

We have thus extended the meamcg of ‘ mdindnahty ’ 
by maVirg it comprehensiTc. But have we not destroyed 
its rfcponiibihty and denied freedom * Th<* difficulty 
13 grave, and it lies nght aero s oar path I can 
do Lttle more than indicate the direction m which its 
solution may be eougbt. The fir«t condition is not only 
to admit bnt to hold fast to the truth to which we have 
been led, namelv, that icdividnai selves without ‘ a content,* 
and ‘ a content ' that is not the content of icflmdual minds, 
are both able meaningless There is no subject except in 
relation to an object, and no object except in relation to a 
subject no rational self except in relation to the world, 
BO world, predicable or eouceirabl*, except lu relation to 
the rational self Separate them and nothing remains 
As exclunre of each other they are mere abstractions, 
that IS to say, the products of self -contradictory thinling 
Let os dismiM them- They are not reabtiea . they ere not 
the objects of anr one’s expenence , and have no quabUes 
or characters of any hind 

Qualities, characters, belong to rcabty as incfwdiny 
rational selves, or £cite minds, and not otherwise o*, n«c 
v^sd, to selves as icclcding reabty This truth, pressed 
home, impbes not only that the world cannot be call'^ 
beautiful, o- its facts true, or the deeds done within it good 
or enl, except where minds are sensitive and active , it 
m^ans that its phvacal quabties are also qoab ties of a rcabty 
that IS real only fo' mind and has relativity to mind as a 
fundamental feature * Neither matenabsm nor n^takwn 

• CcaatyjQ't, Prmnfi' cf Im/*trv*wtth.y atyl f a/me, p 2S7 

*1 do not detue bere to mm prohlmt of tbe * ALaolnte/ ihosgb 
tbej lark beoeatb tbe wIaU d-acunoe. 
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descnbea what is rcaj Hulosophy, if it is to make a 
stepping stone of its dead tbeones, must take ita stand on 
the truly real, the only object oi content of any experience, 
vir that which mind abeady has in its arms, or rather 
m Its very structure, the unity within which the elements 
which we distinguish are absolutely inseparable 

Stanis notonlym the worldbutofit Ita forces penetrate 
his indmduality Nature is epoken of as shaping and 
hlliQg finite minds ' It expresses itself in ‘my thoughts, 
it 13 active in * my ’ 'jolilions The world judges m me” 
and from "my point of new (Thu (s the language of 
one of the moat strenuous cntica of the tendency to 
dissolra ‘ lodmduahty ’ into its oonteot ) How, then, can 
1 coQtinue of speak o! me, or the word ‘ my have any 
meaaiDg I 

The answer u to be found I believe, by an emjairy into 
the nature of jadgiog and wilhog. and the functions and 
characters usually attributed to finite aelves For these 
characten remain, and the fanctioos are operatire atil), 
whether w« attribute them to the tndmdual as private, 
or to the objective content which we cal] the world, or to 
both in tbeir relation And they remaiu unchanged Self 
conscious individuality cannot be denied, or proved a 
fiction And if we attnbute it to the world, saying Chat 
It IS ‘ the world that wills and knows in fiiute minds,' then 
the world has to break out mto finite minds For it is 
quite certain that tbc^c operations cannot be earned on 
except by niiad The philosophy which would rob osa to 
ennch the world, and throw all the accent on content, 
has Co restore (he stolen goods, if not to the same selrea, 
to one or more other selves of prectscly the same pattern. 
The process stultifies itself. 

•flC iVBst«-p*tu»oo« tim, •/•Sod. p- ere a. 
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Now, if we consider the nature of wilLcg and knowing 
we find that they cot only unfl} a content (as has been 

. shown) but also a content individuated — 

Mmd as ' 

focBsofUie focussed ’ is the usual phrase A thinking 
being or a being who wills an action, is 
sometimes said to be the meeting point of oniversals the 
centre of relations Elements otherwise discrete come 
together in lum 

“ Who*e attribates bad h^re and there 
Been acatlered o'er the wiLfe world before, 

Ashing to b* combined, dim fraginents meant 
To be oDiUd IQ some wondroiu whole, 

Imperfert qualities thfooghoot crtalton, 
buggettisg eomeooecreatQre yet to make, 

Some point where all thoae Mattered nys sLoold meet 
Gootergent in the faeulliea of mao.*’ 

They are held as known in his nngle mind, and they are 
the actmtiea concentrated is his snlL Thu much is not 
demed 

But mdindnahty means more than a ‘focus’, per 
aonabty is not merely ‘ the centre ' of a system which a 
looker-on can see , ‘ cotaprchension ’ is cot merely icclasion. 
Stind IS empty without a content, and the content of a 
mind IS Its world , but it does not pa’*ively hold ita content 
as a bottle bolds win* It is cot an otio<e recipient as tLes<* 
metaphors imply hlind never leaves anything as it finds it 
nay, there w nothing for it except tn the finding of it “ e 
must take our stand within the eelf,’ if we are to discover 
and explain the activities which are possible only to a e>lf , 
and if the eeU within which we take our stand is “ a world 
of content judging,” and if facts aErm th^ir own reality, 
it u etQl ‘judgment’ that takes place, and makes the 

I hn/wt mg's / ararcTru. 
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«ffirrna{»on To understand Cfacse actmtics wc snust 
shake ourselves free of all metaphors borrowed from an 
inert world extended id apace, whose events follow one 
another in time l\e deal not merely with a focus but 
with ‘ focussing ’ not merely with a centre, but with 
‘centralizing’ We have to do with activities and the 
activities arc apontaneitiea Id thought and wifl we reach 
original sources selves arc new beginnings If these activi 
ties spring into operation only at the touch of circumstance, 
it the eelf which breaks out into them has a very long 
history , if to account for it we have to go back along an 
interminable lino of ancestors and antecedents and if 
every trait and strain within it has corse from afar, ond 
needs the whole universe in order to make it possible, 
nevertheless, when it does appear, laden to the Inm with on 
hereditary freight, it appears as so locfivn/uafity, as an 
active DOW beginning 

Even were it granted to the full that the world m lu 
course, articulates tcacif into loditidoals rounds itself up 
here and there into scl(*cooscious selves, their function^ as 
rational beings would be in no wise changed They would 
still he indiwduals, and react upon the world Buch, 
indeed, u the more natural ond Biin|le way of regarding 
tho world, and it would raise no difliculty in the mini) of 
the ordinary man, wcrcit not for the affinity which it might 
seem to have with Materialism But the matenali't is 
not wrong in asserting the connexion of mind with the world 
lie la wrong obJ> in dcayiBg the spintaa] character of the 
world from which, as he admits, mind springs IIis error m 
to attnbute mental results to the operation of matter and, 
at thesame time, tocoBfeiTOjnaltrr asdead and inert and 
therefore incapable of such results, ond to that error we 
are in no way committed However great the extent ef 
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the borrowing we mn^t not lorget the ostore of the borrower 
whatever his history may be, nor omit the part he plays He 
gathers m his content his past has not passed away hut 
survives m him, and his enTironment is not merely an 
environment, it is an object ol his thought, a participator 
m his knowing andapartofhislinngstnictare 

Individuality, then, is essentially self-determining,’ and 
self-determination is true sovereignty Indeed, ecmpUte self 
determination is true infimtnde For the mfimte is not that 
which has notany limits, as philosophers should have learnt 
long ago from Plato, who showed that what has no limits 
conld be nothing in particular, and, therefore, is nothing 
at all In other words, the limitless is the meaningless. 
It could not be defined’ or distinguished, for it would 
have no specific character or qoabty We are in the habit 
of speaking of limitless space or endless tune, not observing 
that both time and space are aasomed to be dutiognuhahle 
from one another, as two different and znntually exclusive 
elements, or aspects of the same universe It is only in 
the sense that we can conceive the bmits we asngn to 
time or space as capable, so far as we conceive them at all, 
of being pushed further and further, that we call time and 
space mfimte But remove tbeir limits as far back as we 
please, imagine them as bemg unending in extent or dura 
tion, they still exclude and are excluded by every other 
feature of the umverse that is to say, they are still hnuted 
Mmd, or rational indindualitv, on the other hand, is not 
excluded frdm whatever else constitutes the character of 
reabty , for whatever is real ts capable of being an object 
which it knows and, in that sense, possesses as its own. 
A man’s environment m »o far as he knows it, is the content 
of his mind, laws are his thooghts , car, jt parliopa’es 
in his thinking \VLat stands over against him, as h« 
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* other * 13 not merely his other it is there ferr oa 
veil &3 o^in^r him it is Am object upon which he 
reflects and acts 

I must dwell for a moment longer upon the nature of 
Infloitude Not only does it not depend upon size ormagnt 
tude It is also BomethiDg more than a quality finite- 
of a substance It is a power or faculty infinite oao 
Every quality of a substance is distinguishable from every 
other quality and even when related to it is not identified 
with tt It IS limited by something rise as the Infinite 
cannot he 

What follows 1 Evidently that the true Infinite can 
neither ho without any (units (for that were to be without 
any character) not be limited by eooiethmg else it must 
ho that which limits Itself It owes what it is to itself It 
IS ongioal responsible for every character and act which 
can bo attributed to it All its laws are within and there 
Is nothing which is not subject to them Ve call it the 
Absolute and to the full sense of the term there is only 
one Being whom we can caff absolute 

Yet on the other hand it is this vast claim which wc 
maheforman when we atlnbuteindividonlity to him orcall 
him free responsible caj»aWe of doing what is morally 
right or wrong ‘ an intelligent and moral being >Miatcver 
his natural history may be any activities of mind or will 
which we attribute to him we cannot trace beyoed hin self 
lie IS free and rc*ponsible in to Jar as he is nund or spint 
one with the All in so far as be says Thy will be done 
He IS an infinite in iAe rtahriy learning to be free and 
capable ol learning because be is already potentially free 
This claim docs not smh him in the world nor taVe bun 
out of it. It does not impruon bis self in its own exeluNve 
privacy nor smelt it into its cDVironment It maVes him 
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potentially master of this world , and every sane thooght 
and right act is an affirmation of his mastery, for by them he 
possesses the world. The world suffers convet«ion at hu 
hands It is not a bmte, repeUent fact any more It 
acquires through his activities a new character 

WTuch of the forces of the universe we call material or 
natural could be annihilated and still leave it the universe 
which we know (in part), or a uni\er«e at all ? I should 
venture to think, not any one of them. Least of all — were 
there least or greatest amongst necessities — can we omit 
that power in virtue of which the world is a cosmos, anl has 
meamng, beauty, and worth 
But man’s mind is finite, we say, and we say truly Never 
theless the phrase is misleading, if it is allowed to signify 
thatsund stands as a thiagamonyUctheT thiass, szcIuJjog 
and ezcladed Jlind reaches over its objects , it makes, 
them Its own, transmuting them into a higher level oh 
existence tn the very act, realmog tbcir bidden possjbilitie( 
and liberating their potencies 

“ Man, once dw^wj, impnrU for ever 
His pre«»Dce on all lifcW« things ibe winds 
Are henceforth voioe^ vaibngor a fbovt, 

A queroIouB mutter or a quKh par Uugb, 

Never a een*«leas grist now nun is Lorn."* 

That the range of the action of his indmdualityis narrow, 
and that his world, in consequence, is at the l^est but small^ 
no one will deny Forces which he does not UDder^tand 
and cannot control jlay around him and upon him He 
IS the victim of n'*ce'«ities which toa* him into life and 
out of It and let him alon* fo- no instant between hts birth 
and death But he is aware of them He f(tU his lunta 
• LrT>»T> ngs I’an^Ktnu 
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lions TLcy are withiu, aud his asm, and he is able to 
move them back a little day by day as be strives (or ivisdom 
Ills very life 13 this widening ol hitosclf, by fuller possession 
of a world which seemed alien and to hamper and hinder, 
but 13 found more and more to be the sustenance of his 
spirit It IS not his ‘ individuality that is at fault when 
the (acts of the world arc but cnigmata, without taluc or 
use, and its powers arc not servants but masters it is that 
bis indiMdunlity has been imperfectly attained Let him 
but grow to his full stature and escape from the limitations 
that are within , let him but attain hiiasclf and the outer 
necessity becomes an inner power What other lesson is 
su plainly taught by tbo advance of cDodcm science t 
Turn the matter bow we will, man’s nature ns self-dcter 
mining, or as his own law, is his final reality IIis operative 
thought and will arc bis true being That they arc operatise 
only by means of the world is no proof of their imperfection, 
^ but an evidence of their character IndiMduality is im 
perfect, limited, not because it mustcKape from its pnsacj, 
come out of Its exclusion, but for the opposite rrason 
If It has not found itself, or rather, la so far as it has not 
found it«elf, it is because it has not entered into its legiti 
mate inheritance In the degree in which man is a master 
of him*cl(, he 18 master of the world Let him ‘ acquire ' 
himself, and the world is all his own He is /rte , and 
he IS free by the help of his world or, rather, be is o being 
in process of attaining ‘freedom’ Uul, in olf fAu, Ae 
firtds the help of fiu ftUme-mtn 

And the moment we speak of freedom and his fellow men 
we awaken new questions I shall tty to deal with some of 
them IQ the nest chapter. 
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plant, and tbe child in tho znan, and mas in hia bc*t attain 
meats, and still better aspirations, so jt is with the Slate. 
‘The pattern m hea\en,’ as Plato knew is that which 
will be followed when ‘ philosophers arc kings , that is to 
say, when statesmanship is too wisely prsctical to be 
frustrated and defeated by the nature of things As we 
have seen, " the ideal is the truth of the actual It has 
brought It into being and it is the power that guides its 
development as it clothes itself in a succession of forms, 
and lays them aside from tune to tune as outworn garments 
If moral and social philosophy, which is the fundamental 
ectence of mao, bad prospered after the manner of tbc 
sciences of nature, man a debt to man and to society 
would have been as impressisely evident as bia debt to the 
natural world And the exposure of the error of regarding 
his personality as ‘ impervious ’ and bis freedom as duo to 
bis detachment would have been far more complete Xho 
interpenetration with one another of men m society, and 
eapecially of eititens of the same State is fuller, and their 
identity as rational beings more intense than their physical 
relations to tie natural world can exemplify, even although 
its forces are present and active in every fibre of their 
structure If, on the one band, a inaa’a feehogs, thoughts, 
and roliiions are hu own. and no other being ran have 
his pain or pleasure, do his thinking or wield hia will , 
be can all the same, uv spite of the apparent contradiction, 
know the some truth, fall into the aume error and entertain 
and pursue the aame good orbsd purpose, as his neighbour* 
He cannot use or possess the osme external objects , and 
if ho shares the<e with others bis own share becomes Ic*s 
But these exclu»ive conceptions do not hold at all of the 
things of the mind A’s knowledge docs not become Je« 
when he imparts it to B , nor is bis will wralcned in tb« 
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more fall^ than this that as it moves towards its ideal 
and attains jta true sell, its uiutjr as a whole becomes deeper 
and more secure la the loytitj of tts citizens, and at the 
eacne time their liberty within it becomes greater The 
power of the good State empowers the citizen, and the 
power of the good citizen empowers the State 

The first condition of comprehending hou this can he ts 
to hold fast to the fact that it ts But it is remarkable how 
shallow and intermittent oar recognition of this fact is apt 
to he In the ordinary course of our daily li/e the affairs 
of the State appear to be very remote U'e distinguish 
them sharply from our * personal ' affairs, and except on 
xare occasions and in a very restricted number of ways we 
do not concern ourselves much about them Our sense 
ol responsibility to the State is light, end we find it easy 
to delegate our political and cine duties, reserving for 
ouTselvca the luxury of cnticisiog those who perform 
them Having provided for ourselves and famrltes, paid 
our taxes, contributed fome modicum of our means to our 
church, given our support to a select few inaiitutions, and 
cast our votes in the elections of the municipahty and 
State, we think we can cry quits with our country, call 
ourselves good citizens and go about conscience free Vi’c 
are not aware of the omnipresence of its sustaining care 
that it IS to our spiritual what the sky and the earth are 
to our phj'jcal well being 

Kor do wc recognize its constant need of tie devoted 
pood will of Its citizens *’ I must point out what seems at 
first a curious fact," esys Prof Cradfey. ’* A Sut« re«ta 
on, and, in a tease, only exists in. the minds and wills of its 
members, so that, if mind and will in all Frenchmen could 
Buddenly vanwh, the French State would do eo too And, 
further, the improvement of this State depends on the ideas 
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n^anj, is tb& hands ot tbo«o who arc a]vaye ^uahfjjog 
their iitteranccj with these terms) anything better than a 
human invention it does not foUow that it 
may not tlaiul for the iiigheaC If it stands biehest 
wnifer Che moral law, if it recognizes and wills <‘«)«ti'eof7 
what IS nght because it w right, doing the just for the sake of 
justice, it IS highest The virtue of a Good that is absolute 
passes mto the minor deeds of the humblest agcnfi, when 
these deeds are done for ita sake and the power of the 
moral umverso sustains them Aloreover, the State ‘in 
itself' or ‘ as auch * is, in truth, that which docs slacd for 
the highest Not that it always knows the highest or 
always wills it— but when it docs not it is not itself, for 
Its nature is to stand for tb« good . and to stand for it in 
moro ways, and in ways that surpass the means and power 
ol any inilividua.! ** bat u the end or object (ot which 
the State exists— ita tcaaon to be t asks hir Bradley, tn 
h» admirably clear way “ Aristotle, alter bis manner, 
replied in two words, ’Good life '\^D may expand a 
little and eay ' The best possible life of Ita members,' or 
* The fullest possible dcvcJopnient in them of the forces 
and {acuities of roan ' (a Mazzmian lormula), or ’To maknof 
human nature in them all that it baa in it to become ‘ 
(which IS more like G reen’a language) ’* * 

" High professions 1 ” it will bo said , *' but what of 
Its performance ! How many of these things has the 
&tato ever done for mol I own nothing czeept igifta 
what I have earned, and I pay day by day 
from childhood to old age, in the sweat ol my brow, for the 
bate means of a scanty hveliboesl It is not to the State 
that I owe that my children are not hungry and naVed, or 
that their mother docs not go about begging lor their bread 
*;»«I.CC49 
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The State denies me n^hts that it grants to others Its 
pnrSeges pass me by It is not to me that it has given 
petition or power, social etatns or material wealth. It has 
not even been a passive loohcr-oa, while ties® tlung^ are 
transmitted from father to son by the crude law of natural 
decent, which respects neither ment nor manhood It 
has ratified the laeqnalitics and sahstantiated nghts and 
prosesnons which have never been earned by tho«e who 
enjoy then , its laws exist to maintain them, and its forces 
are at the back of its laws It is for others to live or die for 
the State I owe it nothing ” 
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But, it will be aalcee!, oa vbat groonds could one of tine 
wisest sad best of men come to eucli a cooclasion ? It 
was not on the peculiar ercelleace of the littJe State wLsch 
was his country The State of Athens had, at its beat, 
and for a ehort period, itn own great qualities , Lot, com 
pared with the averag>> laodern Slate it had almoat every 
defect that a State can have Thu was natural and in> 
evitable for it was the first experiment in the greatest 
enterprise on which manbiiMl has ever ventured, namelj, 
that of creating the State , and if it had all the protnuc 
of a great first expenment it bad a1v> all its failures I 
need not dwell upon them, and the literature of thu subject 
IS anspU and sound ‘ The study of the GreeV State u the 
beginning of pobtical wisdom, and every enquirer must 
draw water from thu limpid little well in the binterland 
of the political post of the race But the stream has brood 
ened end now fertilizes a wider country , and it camee 
with It a spiritual commerce beyond the dream of Greece 
U will serve our purpose to aak what grounds can Le c]ls 
coveted in our own State on which it may rest its title to 
reverence from its citizens And the shortest way of 
answering is possibly to aak not what the Stale haa done 
for Its chizeas, but what it has tuA done What hare 
you,” I may ask, ” whicbisootthegilt of your country I” 

‘‘ I have my individuality,” you rej ly, ” and ila inde- 
feasible rights, which the blate must m all circumstances 
respect ” And the answer is sound so long as a rational 
person respects bimvlf, that u, so long as he lives as well 
a.she can, bis title to iherespect of others is compete But, 

I ask, supposing your indindoality were stripped bare of 
all that It has acquired aD«3 made part of itself through its 
I tg IftOrKva, caii'WwiRy tti« article-* of AetttMtip and 
I fwlVy 
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partiapation in the common life ichieh w ■postible ordtj 
\Dxlh\n the State, how mnch of it would remain * WTiat 
language would you speak ! Etctj word you now use, 
or have ever beard, la the langoage of some country You 
have probably never invented one word very few persona 
have, althongh language la alwaya growing like a living tree 
Deprived of thia single gift yon would stand mute and 
helpless among«t your fellow*, understanding and under 
stood of none Would yon be an intelligent being I 
Granted your language what of the things which language 
conveys t Whose songs were anng around your cradle, 
and whose fables delighted your dawning mind t From the 
time when your outlook on your bttle world was widened 
through hearing that “Jack and Jill went up the LiU," 
until, possibly bke Lear, 

* A poor, infirm weak tod despis’d old man * 
you 

"Eide the pelting of the jittlesa stona” 
let loose by man’s wickedao«e, and are ready to cry with 
him to the “All-shaking thunder’’ to 

“Strike flat the thick rotundity of the world,' 
it IS yonr country’s thoughts that have gone with 
jou every step of the way Yon are a maker 
of some kind, if you are a worker, and if your 
individuality has any use or power 'Who has frovided 
you with vour matenal, and taught you skilful ways 
of dealing with it , and who buys your product and 
makes some recompense for your toil ? You hai e eaten 
your morning meal at your country’s table, instead 
of gathenng bemes or scekjog the Cesh of wild animals 
in the woods , you ha>e walked to your work along your 
country’s roads, and will return at eiemng to a Lome 
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your 'castle,' wLobo safety and pnvacy comes from your 
country’s care If you are married and have children, 
and you find an ample return for all your toil in the con 
atnney of their loyalty and the awcet service of their love, 
under whose charge and through whose fostering has the 
happiness of your hearth been made possible t It has been 
for countleas centuries in the making If you examine the 
inntcnalout of which it has been spun you will find therein 
the truce of the wisdom and the toil and the siifTenng and 
the endiirnnco of good men in whom and through whom, 
generation after generation, traditions were formed and 
customs were established, who«c myatic virtue has aufTiceil 
to change the instincla. desire*, ami pnssions of primitive 
mnn, crude and groM and often iawlras beyond tho*e of 
brute beasts, into one of tbo faircH posseMions the heart 
of man can dcAirc 

I do nut sioniler that good men have lo thrae timca 
reckoned their own live*, and even lives deorcr far than 
thrir own, light ns chad m comparison with the life of their 
country Mr Ilradley, in a atnking passnge, has made 
that comparison for u* Ife is asking whether n country'* 
duty can be settled by simple comparison with the dutirs 
of a citizen “You, on iixlividusi citizen, have interr*!* 
in a eprcial sense your own itut you may well think 
It y OUT duty to injure some of them , to be poor when you 
might bo well off, to leave many of your copneilie* unde 
velopeil that you may do good through tliediiproi<ortionate 
growth of one or two, csen to weaken your health and 
shorten your life for some worthy object , nay, if nee«l l>e, 
to ruk it or throw it away for the life of another Askol 
lo justify your conduct, you might answer perhaj* Ihit 
your life is but one of forty tnilhnn I’nglish lii e*. that what 
you lose others gain, and that there are lleiily to take your 
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Itvcs , and tbo Londi of citiwiwtii|i na^ {^rovo to l>o aarrfd, 
to our owrt and to our country’a gain Otir fiiJlfr iin Icr 
standing of tho nature of the State and nf our rHatlons to 
it, like out fuller knowledge of the natural orclrr may rnl*" 
the value of our own livea and le to oiir eountry a new 
security — extending tho ethical power of hotli 
We are living amongst aoch enlightening circwmslanres 
at the pTfsent time, and very |Utn and hnrnhlo fiiinds 
have felt their lift ' 1 am not esagp'rating or inlng 
high fatatin fangaage,' says Oilltert Murray a« Im •j-'-nks 
of the way in which, diinng tlio war, “ we havn herorne 
familiar with the knowledg** that there arn things in life 
which are greater than life ' ' Go out into the street and 

talk with the first hasdover or ealman who las hnt his 
ton in the wsr , he may h» inartieTjUlv, hut if tit- h* 
begins to speak freely, you will find him telling you llat 
be does not grudge bis son'a life’ > S^itr'Ming vneh 
facta aa theae', even the sehrUr of reflective tl inker escapes 
beyond the limits of tbe ordinary range rf fis Ideas 
The honttm of his wotM is wider o}j»cts surd in a rew 
perspective and their values have chang'd iljrg'ir g with 
his old love for tis courtty L* f*els fer the f rst time • a 
profound pnde', for ita ethical meaeing has accjuirev! 
a rew gravity and dejtb Jfe fa« raogl t a gji'njss rf tl « 
magnitude of the roral wesltb wticb tie trruMed 1 leV/ry cf 
tis eoonsry has massed jo the j^sst ar,d which jt 1 a* earned, 
a Iinng power, into the •cult rf its ri’i/e-'S tc,-day. arJ 
he *eea the Ptste itself fee*#n.fUtirg a t*w adrer'irs 
la the f'enJ world— fctljrg leas tt*n that cf Iresk'g 
throsrh jteowa a&iert tvrrew, tha>.aruert rf ar. 'eg »r.' 
which felt to resjy—fjhil.sy fer aught i*e '"vu 

fcoetda-ea 
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“I sra proud,” siya Mr llorraj’ in a noble pa«.5age — 
‘ I am proud of out response to the Empire’s call, a response 
absolutely unexampled m history, five million men and more 
gathering from the ends of the earth , subjects of the Bntish 
Empire coming to oSer life and limb for the Empire, not 
because they were subjects, but because they were free and 
enlled to come I am proud of our soldiers and onr 
saflors, our invincible eailors • I am proud of the retreat 
from hlons, the first aud second battles of Yprea, the storm 
mg of the heights of Gallipoli No victory that the future 
may bnng can ever obliterate the glory of those days of 
darkuess and suGenng, no tomb m Westminster Abbey 
surpass the splendour of those violated and nameless graves- 

” 1 am proud of our men in the workshop and the factory, 
proud of our men and almost more proud of ooi sromen— 
workiag one and all day after day, with eoartant over 
time and practically no hobdays, for the mo*t part demand 
ing no trade safeguards and insisting on no conditions, 
but giTujg freely to the commoD cause all that they have to 
give 

" I am proud of our pohtieal leaders and ci^ adminis* 
tiators, proud of their resource, their devotion, their 
unshaken coolness, their magnanimity in the face of intrigue 
aud detraction, their magnificent interpretation of the 
nation’swiU. Idonotseektopalliatemistakesordejirecate 
criticism- . . I will venture to state one bumble atizen’s 
opinion that, whether you look at the Head of the 
Government or whether you look at the great S'^n-etaiy- 
ehips and Administrative oSlces, from the beginning of 
the war till cow, I doubt tf at any previous penod of English 
history you will find a cation guided by such a ccmbination 
of expenence, high character and commanding intellectual 
power . . [But) while I am proud of all the things I 
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have 0 iention«l about Great Bntara, 1 am most proud of 
tho clean hands with which we came into this contMt, 
proud of the Cause for which with clear vi'ion we unsheathed 
our sword, and which we mean to maintain unsbalen 
to tho bitter or the tnumpbant end " * 

What shall we of such language 1 Is it the language 
of exalted emotion only, or of the inspiration whicli is at<o 
leTelation 1 I do not thinlc there can be an; doubt. 
^VLen the red dawn of war broke, it found m a nation 
which, in the matensi sense, was all unprepared for ««r- 
Jt9 army was 'contemptibly* small But the spint that 
could create a vast army, when ta|Uattee stallcrd abroad, 
was not unprepared Here was a nation wlucL by impcr- 
eeptiWo increments had aecomuUtcd, all uneon«ciotttly. 
dunug Its long hutorj. a love of liberty through baTing 
suffered for it, and a respect tor ngUt*. and a certain sense 
ol Iflirplay in the petty sRairs ol the daily common hie — 
the very soul of pohtieal wudon . snd, thus equipped by a 
past which in spite of many wronp was on the whole 
honourable, a past woven into its present, it stood forth, 
when the sudden call came, snth a tradition, a way ol think 
Jng and of acting worked into a living character whose 
slnmbenog strength and wealth and splendour were, until 
that time, all unknown If we hare trustworthy grounds 
for believing that, in ihe future, we shall be able to carry 
into our domestic and political life, and espeeully into Our 
economic dealings with one another and with other nation* 
the same qualilie*, we may face tt with generous hopes 
They will not prose false aiieh virtue reeides m a great 
lore for a country whose ways are lust 

The ciUren’s Jove for his country, if it re«ts on a eenae 
of its nobility of character, wadens tia own moral outfook. 
•faUA. iraraaJ/U'Kg. ri>- ISdS* 
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Its progress, he will recognize, ns did a great philosopher, 
to be " the coming of the kingdom of heaven upon earth ’ > 
and the little servicea which he contnbutes to it, at his 
station, however humble, will have a new value He finds 
that through doing the duty of the day he is securing 
more than his own comfort and the well being of tho*e 
who depend upon him he is building Lis own character, 
and at the same time he is a humble bod bearer on the 
walls of a greater and far more permanent edifice than his 
own character he is building the State 
This sense of one ness with a great cause, of a unity which 
IS more vital than any copartnership, exalts the value of 
life beyond all computation It is one of the secrets of the 
power of both morahty and religion And a good citizen of 
a good State has a right to its support, sod be does well to 
foster it by fuller knowledge of the magnitode of his cause 
Foe hts Lfe and that of hts country ore one Neither bo 
nor It can bve for itself atone He finds his bring person 
abty in the State, and the State finds ita persoeabty in him 
In his consciousness, up to the measure of hu mteliigence 
and will to good, the purposes of the State are formed 
He IS Its eye and ear and thinking soul 
Neither the umty nor the independence of the State 
and Its citizens is intelhgible &om the points of new 
The false which, SO far as they go, are vahd enough 
of the relations between man and the natural 
worid. world For there is in that world no object that 
will compare in its intricacy with the soul of his fellow man, 
and no such stubborn and resourceful antagonist to his 
will Nature freely parts with its gilts to the comprehend* 
ing mind its Isws are man'e explicatory pnnciplcs, and 
its forces become his instruments But human personabties 
are all entrenched in themselves , we can surround them 
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with innufuffs but vt ewinol penetroto wilhJn. uor ahoiib! 
wo attempt to do so Men we not meant tome one anot licr 
I’crsonnlity w nn object to Ik) revered and served, and it 
rcaista tho iriroRcN of the invader 

On tho other hand, there la no such unity as that between 
personahUea and it drej>ena av they crow Ilrirg before 
a claaa of boys in »cUo«il a new niatbcmatieal problem, 
nnd you may easily bo ofTeTed as many solutions a* there 
ATo hoys in tho class Instruct them, nml you may Rct 
otio answer from them all And practienl wisdom unites 
inen « wills in the samo way It is tho developed State, 
tho Stale which lina devotol itself most suecesslully to 
bringing out tlio copaciHea of its ejfitrn*, which moves 
to great ends aa one mind and will DifTcrentiaticm and 
integruhon go band in band in tho realm of natural life 
Tho higher tho aniinal orgatii«ni (he more niimerooa r(a 
ctgatia arid, at tho eanio time. tUo tnoto intense the unity 
of the ettiglo life that expresses itself rn all their /uiictmns 
Ilut It IS in the Ufo of tlio epint of man thot the operntinii 
of tlifso opposite proceMeiis most fully seen, and in that 
life ot Its best Tho science# of man will not progreas with 
thceUTfl step of tho natural sciences till this truth is more 
fully rccognirrtl Tlie eoneeptiou, or cslrpory, or point of 
view of * systoiii ' of unity in and through diiTerence, nm't 
have fuller and moro con«)sienl awaj Then it will lio seen 
that separateness and sameneas are both aiiVc misleading 
men aro neither separate not tho same, because they arc 
both 

Above all wc must no longer cry *' l/> here t '* and " Ia> 
there ! " over ibe things pf mind AimlyMS, whelker o! 
tho IndivuluAl mm I or of the greater mind of society, h a 
process of discovering nUtiona. and relations aro aspects, 
or efcmciits of a unity , ibej notonlj Liod but co«*tilutr. 
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They are not merely connexions between mindr but 
qualities 0 / mind Theorists have discussed the question 
whether the individual or the State comes first The dis 
cussion IS futile They have come to be and they have 
grown together When man was so rudimentary that 
we could not call him man, except for the promJi'* that 
lay in him, so was the State If he was the victim of law 
less passion and capnee, and his ends were inconstant and 
bbnd and narrow, even m their selfishness, so was the 
State It was a State only in promise The State has been 
regarded as the result of a compact between individuals , 
and individuals have been rep’^sented as onginally inde- 
pendent of each other, hard nnclei, impemous ‘ realta,’ 
each bring in his own separate world, not even seeing or 
hearing the same things They see and hear, we are fold, 
every one his own proper object Ten men loclang at (be 
sun see ten suns, one son for each , and the problem is, 
“Howand la what sense do the ten come to know that the 
ftctoal object of each istheeameiadindual object for all ! ” 
How then, we ask, do they escape from their imprison 
ment within themselves, and come out and communicate 
with each other ! There is no anrwer It is impossible 
Human eociety could not ans» amongst each exclusive 
beings , they themselves would not be human, Aa well 
try to make np a bving tree by gathering leaves and branches 
and roots together, as seek to build eociety from euch 
material The nature of man is eoctal, and the nature of 
the State is human , one life puLiates throughout the who> 
•tructure, and, touch that etrccture wherever you will, 
you touch the Lf* of (he whole JIan does nothing by 
‘ himself * snd is nothing by * himself ’ He is only another 
name for hu woell What we call character from one 
point of view is from another environment. He has given 
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to It ail it« meaning and use, be tbey great or amall And 
yet the meaning and «ae vbick be haa made a juat the 
meaning and uac which be ba» foond they were implicit in 
hia malenal ae a potency awaiting the awaVening touch o( 
his Bpint As well oak aboat the lortanea of hia organwm 
apart from the nounahnent it draws from the physical 
world, aa aafe about tie coodition of ha nund apart f/oza 
lU commerce with ifc. Neither body nor soul could lire 
thcif life M their mtercourao with tic world And if it is 
through hit world that man lives, it u through and in rnsn, 
as wo hare seen, that the world attains its spintual eignifi 
canee, and reveals itaelf as hut helpmate in all the arts aed 
all the Bcieneca. We never find man and nature ejcrpt 
as interacting elements ol one whole, which » neither 
mere or abstract tpint nor mere or abstract m«tter, bat 
spirit pulsating in outward deeds, sod matter instiact 
With life and eoul 

Ncvcrthcleas, even i! man were endowed wuh eufllcient 
lAtelligenec to comprehend and a«e the powers of the 
natural world, he could not attain wbatu brat rteawMt 
lit bun except in relation to bis leOowa Alone etman 
with nature (could we conceive him),* monarch,' like (^ruaoo 
on his island, * of alt he surveys,’ be could not become a 
moral being At the best ho would be a powerful and 
dangerous brute There would, m euch a case, be no 
hmit to his claims, exerpt the limit of Ins power to 
eolorco them, and be would have no means of mailing 
them good except force But none ol bw claims could be 
rwiAts, and he would bare no duties 11* could appeal to 
DO QUthonty that would give dignity to b« demands, 
endorsing and anstaining them , and be would eeilher bare 
nor recognize any law that Jiberaled him from bis own 
Bell •ceking and eapnee But wbera tbert la do law there 
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can be no freedom , and freedom has no meamtig except 
where there is necessity For freedom is s power to do, 
a doing and not merely a state of being “ Nobody w 
free All action is freedom ” But no action « possible 
except upon that which baa some constant nature of its 
own JIan could da nothing, that is, be would not he free, 
in a natural envuonment that was law less , and he could do 
nothing either right or wrong he could not be morally 
free were there no unchangeable moral law And the moral 
law must be a umrcrsal, binding on all rational beings 
and demanding loyalty to a common good 
It follows that morabty is not possible except when a 
‘ person * meets a ‘ person ’ ‘ Not less than two persons 
can be moral ’ for not fewer than two can come under a 
* coQUson law,’ which both must respect Milton tells 
us that Adam's 

** Fair Urge front and e^ tohlime decUred 
Abaolflte role" 

But It was not 08 an absolute ruler that be looked at Ere, 
who, 

“ Ai a reil down to the nlender waut, 

Her nnadorced geWen trewee wore 
Di^berelled, hut lo wanton nnglets wared 
As the Ttne curia her tendnU— whidi implied 
Su>j<^ion, but required with gentle sway. 

And by her yielded, by bun beat receired 
Yielded.” 

Here lay the po«»ibility of the intercourse of spmt with 
*pmt Pa««ioo meets pavion and de»irc derire, and both 
have a new nobility , mind looks mind m the eye and secs 
its ovm reflection , will confronts will ami out of their very 
strsm u bom mutual restramt and conrideration, and the 
faint prormae of regard and teie’ence A common law 
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f rnf rftcs, ftntl wjtli il« rontrol tlio first l><-(rtnningol llictnorsl 
liJi’. Man, in nn\n to liceomo nmn. must find him*''If 
amongst nvnls , liul hw m«U tKfougliont Ins ivlmlo rnrtrt, 
from tlio iguoiiint ravivgo to tho ntc lionii nl Itw Ixme 
nnil ilc'ti of ills HcfU. i>1)nnng llm mme tlioiiglita (not 
mmly aimilar onrs) rntrrtRining tl«o aamr (rur{ru>rs, and 
vtry rarly In hw career wanting thomma tilings Collismtis 
nrise there ore eomhinations oml nritlict colti'ioiis 

roi cumbinnlioiiB couW arwo except in virlue of lliM unity 
winch IS ilffpcr Umn Imth nml wlitcii is Ihn root, inilred. 
the fact of aociety There ramiet ho difference where there 
is not unit)'- a Iriilh forgotten hy those who descrihcrl 
thfl ' Stale of Nature ’ «s that in which every ene Is at war 
with every one else War ari*ca from the " cominiimty ” , 
ll implies tiie kinship of n common nature, anil it is 
wngni within it liut it involvea « doiihie leas, for the 
»af lictwcen Individiml* is also a war within each ol thrtu 
The atruggle aithout is a reffetion of disorder within 
And gradually, httio l-y little, the cause of the loss hcglns 
to appear Agtcemcnl is found by carh to he the gam of 
all, arllialinrsa become* more enligltenrsl. and use* more 
Aubtle iiiethwl* , the indifidusl gowl is fpu»d to be a rom" 
rnon good, and the common gooi! to l-e the beat mean* ol 
ptivate peoil when it Is eowght net aa a means but aa an enil 
Then it is fought for itf own rale the care fur others cornea 
first, and when the good is aonght first all other things * are 
Aildnl ' Man ba* come to Ins own be is a metal being 
To follow, evrn in Inefrat outline, the mcja of this 
proccM Is far Ix-yond the aro|>e ol my prraenl lurjswe 
** The atory of inind begin* long before the free rnJnil, the 
object of psychology toilay, has Ap{*eare<l on the acme 
!!ul its tissue, look where we will, proves to l>e social 
In>c»tigatioii can neither bepn nor slop at the srcbmie 
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mdiTidaaL “Hi3inindiscota£<parableentitT,an(it!irongIi- 
oat the stoiy no TOch entity has appeared-” * “ Wtf frae 
Gmter (we emanapated intelligciices), is the faroante 
cry of a modem German thinker, as be thinks of himself 
and a band of adraaced thinkers It is a cry that calls for 
hninikty at least as much aa pnde One has read of armies 
in retreat before some terrible destroyer, brought face 
to face anddenly with a de<*p and preopitocs ravine, and 
compelled by the mere pressnre of horror from behmd to 
march on and on, tQl the gap was fill'll with prostrate 
human forms, and the tnmvots reached the other bank 
safely hy the involontary eacnSce of their front ranks 
Something like this is happening m the annals of each life 
That each of ns can indindnaDy seek to develop our indivi 
dnal minds, prosecute oar sepante atadies, reach intellectual, 
artistic or eoaal eminence, ts posable only because we are 
raised on the joint hands of many ttnksows to fame, who 
formed by etem resolve and hard clench a aoUd roof orer 
that abyss of mere animabty into which we should other 
wise faQ. Saeace, art, and religion, aD that makes bfe 
potions, all that constitutes the apoaal ^oiy of individuals, 
grows out of the root of soaabty ** They rest and grow,” 
says Hegel, ** in the State ” 

“ But what, according to Hegel, u the State 1 ” '* Not 
something, assuredly, which lives la London, and has its 
The Sui* u holy of holies in the oSces of the Treasury 
not something which Lves for the time being 
* 12 ^ in the &hmet, and m the upper and laflc^ntisl 
arcic of th» bureaucrscy Tl» Etat^, as Hegel con- 
caves it, IS th** completed organisation, the e^lf-con- 
tamed social fo-tn, in which human can d^elop its 
idea] activities it is an crgacization in whi''h the family 
p 2S4 
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fontii the jictenmal, and bo to upeak the nstiual ba.«n 
the r.Tff freib, ever cmtiTe ({nof; of owrsl teteHigeBt anti 
artjstic We , lu whidi tlie tatndepBDdenee of sneial effort, 
commorea, eocial ond cotnracraai demand and anprlj, 
coaatituto.s the ever tndeniitg attaain while the mole 
purely political or^anmtioo itodf Ucada all tbeac divergent 
intereata and natural twa into oa« us^s and compreiieneire 
naifanahtyor people, nhcreia tie memiers can toth pfay 
theic own parta well and conitibute their quota in an 
DtJcily way to the total work ot bumanity '* ^ 

I have taid that, alono with oattue irero that eoneeirable, 
man could not bo a moral bring On the other hand, be 
could not bo moral empt m relation to a natural world 
A cowfdetely moralued world were lAot conceivable, 
in which all that la tatunl Iim} heeti * OTcrcone ’ a» the 
plain man aaya, or ' transmuted, to uae Iba language oi Ibe 
phtloaophim, or elected, u is Uio atm of the ascetic would 
Iniro bin without tbs task tn futlUling wbieb be lire* as n 
moral being MotUity couauta. noCm aiwoihrg or abaotb* 
ing the natuial appetitee that were to dcbuDaiueo man 
It is sot a [itocc's of negating or deatroyiog what IS natural, 
hut of riieiiirg lie fulleet meawag and worth it does not 
abc^iah, it cniLaccratri U is not a defect id man that he is 
not a pure apint, but is only »b process of teaming and dotog 
what IS Tight There is no bettw way of being toiploytd 
than la Icntning goodeew JJis natun » revealed aod hii 
worth IS BicMurcd by "tbo way bo maVw” , aod he tin 
male way only hy resiixiRg hia ideals la t be world of sen*'' 
Ifenco as a being who la csscnltalif active, and must 
be doing ho roust ” coma out of hiin«clf '' He rnwt 
impcen liis will on that wtudi W without He must appto- 

Csdunres-t 

1 ^ 150 t2l 
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And no ‘ objectire world of r^ht," a common law, w itowly 
built up, above the capnee of the separate peiaonalitiea, yet 
without violating them fot the eommtm law, the oeinoic- 
ledg^ rvjht, has been set up by, and is the expresaion of, 
their own wills 

And rights imply duties A’s nght against B i< Bs 
duty towards A Bights and duties are the same facts 
looked at from opposite poiuts of view . and when rights 
are reapected, or even opposed, as nghts, or duties done or 
even violated as duties we are already in the moral world 
Its boundaries may be narrow and its foundations may be 
insecure, but here we have already what constitntea the 
essence of the State , for tb© relations are between perron/, 
and persons are at once aovereigo and mutually semng 
wills 

The etory of the growth of the ‘ objective world ' el 
morality, eorepaeted of the relation of free will* to free 
wnia,er,jiiore atricUy, of wills learmog wLat >t is lobe free, 
IS the most interesting and eignificaot m the world, were it 
only because it implies such a victory over the world as 
brings It over to man’s side Here u to be found beating 
the very Ufe-pnlsc of humaii history, aa it unfolds, always in 
obedienee to ideals, which are themselves the meszuog and 
potency of what u actual and therefore both first and lut 

And the story u told twice over, or, to use the metaphor 
of Plato, It IS wntten both lo amaU and in large letters, 
ID the growth of thoindividoal citueo aud of the indi vidua] 
State In fact the State w the ntizeo ' wnt large.’ and the 
citizen u tlie'Scate wTit emaB There », la the final resort, 
no good State except where there are good oUiens, nor good 
citwens except m a good Elate Every citizen « reepowibla 
for his Bute , and the State u Tcspone iLIe for every one of 
Its citizens If his personal freedom u limited, either by 
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ita laws oi tiuough ttft ob^trocbon of hAs fenow* , H 
cnder a tyrannj and amongrt bad neighbour* it is at once 
ht$ xnisfortnne and Aw faolt. And, on the other hand, if 
the means c4 the best hie are not within reach of errery o« 
of the citiaens of a State the State is responnble, and it is 
imperfect and insecure The goremment cnder which a 
people hres is, in the last resort, a reSenon of their own 
character if it is Qrannica! it is becanse they have lored 
freedom too bttle and eufiered too Lttle to attain it 
They are partiapanta in its wrongs, and have nreted their 
own chains 

liVe may, and indeed most, eay that ideally erery 
indindual is responsible for the world, and the world for 
The State erery icdindoal It is for mankind that 
te'Se'** whom men call 

wotW. ‘ dmne ’—both Urea and dies , not for hia own 

age nor for his own people only The good shepherd does 
not teat till he has foond the bondredth sheep and broQght 
It to the fold on his shoulders Hbtoiy as it marches 
onwards most wait for the halt and the lame 
“ Pro g re ss ,” says Browning, is 

“Tt« law of life, mao u rot ir«n u yet 
>or shall I deem hu object e»rr^ hu end 
Attained, hu genome etreogtL put fairir forth, 
tVlile CTery hne and (Lere a ttar dupeU 
The darkness, here and there a towenog mmd 
O’eriooks its proetnte fallows wLea tL> host 
Is oot at once to the de»paur td night, 
all Tsaskicd alike u p»rf eeted, 

Eqaal in (oU blown powers — then, n t till then, 

I ny, begins mas • gecenl infancy ” ' 

Morality does not tc’erate a limited ideaL The State ar,d 
the lodiTtdoal once admitted to be in process of acqtunsg 
* ParatelruM. 
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a motal character, or aa heconMng (rae, or as fiodisg >n oqs 
aaother aad in the world mthoat not hindercrs but helpers 
-—It matters not which phrase we OSe — seek a good which « 
Absolute, and therefore all compreheosire Hence both the 
State and the Individual are in tmtli, if they only knew it, 
in the service of humanity and they arc loyal to their 
own good in the degree lo which they ate faithful to its 
well heiBg As the eitizen does not. need to shed his private 
virtues nor spill his individuahty in order to be a good mem 
ber of the State, so the State has not to sacrifice its own 
true ends in order to be ‘ a helper of the world Thu u 
above all other things what the States are to process of 
learning and (eachiog at (h« present time Ite shall not 
love our country leas for tu eoffertog oarc of little nationa 
Th« flame of our patnotism koras with a purer flame, 
oa we sec it striving for a widet good, side by side with other 
States which are «t length fiodiog 

“Kew hopes aad cam which fast sopplant 
Their proper joys and griefs * , 
am! growing 

“too great 

For narrow creeds of right and wrong which fade 
Jleforr tbs unmeasured thirst for good while jesre 
JtiMs within tbfo <*«r CDoro aoi] mor*.'* 

The ideal is high, the way is long and steep , but I know not 
hoTV either to lower the ideal or to shorten the way, »l it 
be true that man is a moral being and the State is a moral 
irLstitutiOD And to deny fbeir tnoral nature were at once to 
commit agaiDSt them an ultimato wrong and to make them 
nniatelligible We cannot even limit the functions of the 
man and the State, without error and injustice — provided 
only they are loyal to the law of tbogood 
»/»*a 
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THE BASLs A^*D PPD«CIPLE OF THE P*'TBBFEPE^CE 
OP THE STATE 

At th<» close o* Itr* chap*^ I was speatirg of tte fla 
tions betweeo tt« ideal Sta*« th»» idea! citir^'S- Tb^ 
teericd to be eo intiriate tba* tie well being 
of State and etuen was idenUcaL Each 
fonad It* oim good la pcr^n-rg th» good of the ott»r , 
»i^ ««b efta »3 end to tts^U tiiro-zH being means 
to th* c^her It foDows that the tndirvltial has 
DO dsties sntba the E^te which are no* also 
directlT o* isd-rectlr a bec»£t and there^i?»e a du*T 
to the State, and, oa th* o‘he' hand, tha* the State 
stands cnd^ no oblisations to itaeiX a’e no*’ p*ia 

arilj obligatioss to its own citizens and, less direct!/, to 
r-anlini If this be tin* all a*te3pta at limiting tfc» 
fanc*ion5 cf e: her the State c* th* ot^xea muz* be no* 
only fotfle bat aa e»Tor and s wrong so lo^g that is aa 
they a'e t*c» to th*a best. Th» mdlTidaal canno* bat 
be a strength to the State to long as he fslEls the dctiea 
of his station , andtheEjlecaano*batp'OTideth*ctixens 
wi*h the means f'" erolying tt*tr higies* powe^ to long 
as it fal£ls ita own ends I^ore God,” ea.d Acga**ine, 
“ and do as yoa p’eaae ” It woald seem that we can, la 
the fam» epint lid the miindcal and the S^te, each la 
Its own way ‘ Se^b jartice and le* go !” 

iix 
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But all this applies, it •will be said, onlj to the tJeal 
State and the td<xil citizen, and the practical man usaallj' 
has a prejudice against speculatiog about 
ideals, especially if they ate remote They aetnaL 
seem to him to be irrelevant and useless, and apt to 
lead to futile adventures And there is at least an element 
of truth IQ this view The duty that is beyond all 
reach is, in truth, not a duty ‘Thou oujhtcst implies 
*thou canst * Duty, as we have seen depends on Cir- 
cumstances as well as on piineiples, for the pnneiples must 
deal with the circumstances Moreover, we do not even 
Inotir ‘ the ideal good,’ and cannot picture the ideal State 
or the ideal citizen The character and the contest of ‘ the 
good ’ are revealed only little by little as the world pro- 
gresses, and, aeeordiog to Flato, it u not intelligihle except 
to good men To the evil the tLiugs of the ipirit are 
* foolishoeas * 

Nevertheless it does not follow that the puT*oit of the 
highest good we can conceive, and the habit of dwelling 
upon what is sot but ought to be. may not he wise On 
the contrary, the individual Me at its Lest draws its beauty 
and strength, which are the most practical of all gams, 
from the fact that it carries with it, or rather lives always 
withiD, the atmosphere of its ideals hlan, in so far as he 
IS moral, never seeks a second best However poor bis 
actual attainments, be takes up his task looking unto 
‘ the author and fiuisber of his faith ’ and docs it all the 
better And, lo far as I can sec, the statesman who guides 
the State, airudst the political complications of bu too often 
“low, obscure and petty world.” docs not waste either 
his country’s strength or bu own by striving 

“To bars to do with nolhiag but tbs true. 

Tbs good, tbs •tcmal — and tbsaa, not a)oe« 


SO. 
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In tie mam camnt of tbe general hfe, 

Bnt email ezpenenees of ererj day ■ * 

Statenaansiup is not mere oppoitun^m, or emptncmn, or 
coapronUM as we are all too ready to bcLere And, alter 
aH, moral ideals m this liV» erety other sphere of human 
actinty, are sound and prscticallv eEctcnt only in so fa- ae 
they are the essentia! trnth of artnal circnmstance Tie 
wise statesman is precisely the mao who knows what manner 
of good, what oppo-tnaitr for p-ogress towards what is 
better, bes hidden in the preseat orcninstance awaiting 
to be seiaed He u foolish and laeCectiTc, on the o*h<T 
hand, in the deg-ee in which be does not seek that good 
The world, afte- all, has drawn its great reforme-s from the 
ranis of the idealists— 

“Tie high that prored too bigb,tie L*t» -• tor earth too hanl, 
Tbe panioa that left tl •groiod to m tb* ikr 

An Dssie seat cp toGc4 br tb*l'ier asd tL» bard , 

Efloegb that be beard it «cee we sLall Lear it br and by ” * 

Soccesrful practice in tbe aCairs of the Ftate and of 
citiaenship depends npon euceeafal ecqciry and tho-glt, 
CostasAy rretbod of enquiry is cIom-It analogons 

bio’ogist He always interprets 
ee=s. the plant or ammal in th* bght of that which 
it 13 to b'wme He follows through a snocesnve Tanety 
of forms the self rerelatiOD of a einde pnnop'e , and th» 
troth of the earlier fonn erei corres oct in the later TL^re is 
a smsilar coatinnitT xn tie mo-al life, whether of ladiindcals 
or States. It is not b-oLen by any rndden changes 
The ‘ miracle ’ of convcmcn is 13:e the miracle of a bnsh 
blueing into fiower, not the less marrellcns b*caj«« it 
»71< £<K7a»drVCi>'t,Gii:*-pp'Cij<r!a«>tbL 

*Ertt»BJi3g’f icT'er 
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follows from anteccdeat conditioas And tte most violont 
revolutions in the State will be found to fit into its histijry, 
and to have their entirely natural preconditions and conse- 
quents High moral ideals are not only impracticable but 
uniDtelligible to the State or individual who*o life u low 
just as Newton’s I*rinet7>iaiaumntelligible totbeelcmentary 
mathematician And yet the highest ideals are present, Iq a 
sense, wherever an objective good is aoiight for its own ealjc 
just as the child u on the way towards comprehending 
Newton’s /’nncipvs when ho discovers that two plus three 
makes five U herever there is evolution there is bd identity 
in the process of changing, and the change which seems to 
supplant its predecessor resUyexj lams and preserrea it 
most rudimentnry State and the most simple man. seeVmg 
Uip best they know, are exposing the nature and possibiJjtj 
0^ CAff , tfiTii oi'tnxrehny no ewgv nr fiVi'fx 

DOT form which it aasumca is mtclligible in any other light 
In a word, except in the light of what is to be, they Can 
pass no judgment on that which is , without such judgment 
there could be no object of desire, oo end to bo attamtA, 
no motives of action, and therefore no life ll is not necw 
sary, it IS not even possible to set aside ideal conceptions 
in the adairs of citizenship, in order to deal with *' bard, 
practical realities True insight in statesmanship dc»(«s 
just the opposite it catches the gfeani of the struggling 
ideal 

W hat then, we may ask, im that principle of identity which 
must bo present in eiery State and which reveals itsrjf 
more and more fullj in the auecea*«ivc stages ftiepriiK 
of Its growth 1 This is the same question as 
to 0«k • What in the Ica-'t that a SUle can be ee-Disooli;. 
in order to bo a SUte, anti what, at the same time, u the 
best and most it can be when all lU powers ate full blown J ■ 
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In the first place, it must be single, or whole, or mdivifiual, 
whether it is a CSty State or a W orld Empire It must 
have one more or less eSective will, m virtue of which either 
by consent or force, Or both, it exercises authority over its 
own citizens A State that is not one, or cannot govern, 
IS a meaningless word and nothing more In the second 
place, in order to possess that umty and individuality 
it must to some extent stand for the common good of its 
members and be the means of securing at least some of the 
conditions by which they live together more or lees help- 
fully As a rule it will be found that the State has a natural 
basis — as indeed the moral hfe of the indivulaal also has , 


for morahty, as we have seen, is m truth nothing but what is 
natural at its best The State has grown out of the family, 
although it has features which are only latent id the family, 
and wluch, when developed, break it up into many families 
more or less independent of one another Its umty is not 
that of blood teUtiooihip only, but of many mind relation 
ships as well, springing ont of the former onginaDy “ You 
have some nuUions of people," says Jlr Bradley in hu 
sketch of the modem State, “ inhabiting a definite piece 
or pieces of the earth, and, for the mo«t part, so united by 
blood, language, customs, traditions, and hutory, that they 
have a special character and so can more fully understand 
and count on one another, and can live together more 
easily and happily than any chance collection of human 
beings could ’’ * They not only tolerate each other, as 
a chance collection conceivably might do, for a time , but 
they “ perform different functions which shoiJd, and more 
or less do, so comp’ement and play into one another that 


they make a common life and produce a common good " 
They become necestary for one another, and they discover 
’ TX? InUmalwnai CHtti, p <8 
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that fact and aet value upon it Tifir unity becomes an 
object of their care, and they are held together by their ideals 
as well aa by their nattira) needs In the third place and ns 
a con'cijucncc this unity the comjson life, mind or will, 
eiprcsscs jtaclJ fvrzrinllyiB ImrabtaditigOR all the member*, 
and m acts explicitly done on behalf of (ho whole and lo its 
name It is in these laws, and stili moro in these acts, 
that the whole appears most plainly ns individual or a siogto 
agent, over against its tnembrrs talcen singly, and over 
against other States ’ * 

Can w« summartre andaay that the State is an individual 
whose members are also individuats, one wiU in which 
many wills are united mora ©r Ics* freely and fully, and 
which has for its object the common or universal good t 
bu far as 1 can see no State con be a State if it entirely 
lacks this character, and no State can asj itc to be anytluog 
moro than this chfirncter fully developed, or to ilo anything 
better for its citircRS than secure the coBditions of its 
development 

It would appear, therefore, that we arc led back lo tho 
view of tho State and lU function which the tcading of 
Tloto suggests The Slate w on cducorionnl iruti Tte State 
tulton, and in the Utl reeart *1 has to inch ontj 
one ihtny — the noiure of the good ll is to teach InutuUon 
It so efTcctively that its members or rcrogRiriag it ahsll 
bvo for It That Plato s own view of the good wa* not 
only incomplete but onesided cannot be demed Its 
articulation was iiupcrfect bw 6tate found rival intere*!* 
in Its citircns which it did not know bow to drdicatc to the 
eoinnion good, and which. tUeirlore, it was obliged to 
limit or negate To maiatain tho unity ol the Slate, 
which to him WM ■ purainoual aim, he had lo a^icnCre 
• /IhJ. |v U 
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diTersitiea that are capable of eonchmg and s+rengthoning 
It It required the cxpheation which only the long and 
troubled practical history oi mankind can make to enable 
us to articulate that unity, and to make it plam that the 
atm and ihnejart (hr nature oj the State tt “ Th* fullest 
posf^le derelopTTumt in aU tU citizens of the forces and 
faculties of man ’ Plato hail eetaed upon what is essential, 

namely, that the State is a moral agent in pnr«uit of the 
highest and nchest moral good but not even yet can the 
fulueas of the wealth it teeka be computed- 

But it will be asked, hare we not once more let go what 
13 actual and practical fact, and lapsed into dealing witb 
mere ideals which, however fait in themselves and logically 
inevitable, are not found operative in any State the world 
has ever known f Sorely, it may be objected, we cannot 
without considerable violence de*cnbe the organs through 
which the State act»-*-ets pathameot its courts of law, its 
army and navy, its pohce and so on— as educational insti 
tutions engaged in teaching morahty t ^That is evident u 
that all these organs of the State are means through which 
It exercises compulsory power over its member*, or against 
forces that threaten their good or its own existence, from 
without Its nght and power to eiemse force u on<* of the 
marks which dutinguiih it from oth-r soaetiea If it docs 
not actually ezrnise force against ** good citizens,” it still 
has force in reserve It is for them ” the ultimate arbiter 
and regulator, mainUiner of mechanical routine, a source 
of authontatiie euggestion, a character which is on^ with 
the nght to eicrose force ta the las* resort ” * But this 
is something far short of bang the moral educator of its 
membi’rs Force, whether latent or eiphcit, cannot touch 
morahty, unless it be to oh**Tuct To s^k to enforce 
(at TTeoryo/tJuS^e p 
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morality, or to seek to promote it by rewards anJ 
punwhnieats la, ja fact, to vzdfate morality tt la a method 
often successful in getting actions done which 
confom externally to what morality denjands, i4SS”oTiis 
but the motive in tluue cases is not moral, 
nor, therefore, are the aetioiu “ To force or bnbe #. 
man to do what be ought to do freely and zaors)]jr 
tends m some degree to interfere with hia doing it frei-l^ 
and morally " ^ And this, it is argued, dxes clearly the 
bounds of the activities of the State “ Its direct poyt-er 
IS lirmtcd to secuneg the performa&ce of externa] actions *' t 
In doing to rt can seek to detemune the intentions of its 
cttixeos, taking cegruzacce of what they mean Co do when 
it rewards or putuabes But tbe latent los u not the 
aUhough the act comyrma and takes its ebsTseter from 
iiStfJc 7^ iwii^rvw Of ezecwr.vnsw' *{Kg 

the soldier defendtog his country may all alike intend 
taka life , but tleir motives may diQcr as ngbt docs (totn 
wrong And the State, according to Oreen," has nothing to 
do with the motive of (h« actions or omissions, on which, 
however, the moral value of them depends'** And ibe 
only acta which it ought to enjoin or forbid arc those which 
had better bo done (or omitted) from any motive than c(>t 
to be done (or onutted) at ail 
Whatever service the Bute may seek to render to ifa 
citiiens, and however pure and direct ita purposo «>( 
bringing out tbcir best powers, it would ecem that u 
ransl not attempt to msnipnlatc tbcir souls. “ It can 
enforce actions ouluurtffy »h« same as moral actiorvi, 
hut to force a mao to do them morally is beyond i»j 
I Bradley, lnIem^vyn<U p. 52. 

•BoMorioeC, rhr«rf Slalt, f. ISS, 

tprxnexjjti at p. StS. 
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poorer ” * The noral life mos* be pnTatc and eacred 
from all intrusion. Its forces are motives, that is, ends 
cocceiTed bv the agent as desirable or as in some sens'* 
good- ‘ Moral action like unmiral must be free , and 
to talV of enforcing it is to talk of a square arcle ' * 

But does not the State even if it confines it*elf to 
‘ enforcing actions ovlinrUy the same as moral actions,” 
a=d there- afiect the inne* life and iimit the libe-ty of its 
citiaens ♦ Can it avoid doing so * Are not 
etarscter compulsion and liberty aliravs and inevitably 
incompatible ♦ 2\o doubt the State has to resort to com 
pulnom Circamstances there are in every State when the 
common good muit be cade secure at the ccet of co'**cing 
‘ malignant m‘‘mbers ‘ , bet can it be a iroral action to 
violate the Ube-tr of one for the sake of pronding better 
ovtmrd conditions of We for the menv t Tie State may 
or mar not be justified on prudential grounds, but monlity 
can never jastifv the infiictiott of monl injury on aevone 
for any end , and thr^ can h«*d]y be a deepe* mo*al 
injury than that of limiting tr taking away the blie^ 
without which mo’ahtr itself is cot poisible Apparently, 
lh‘*’efore, ” the ideal p»r^ec*ioa of a State would involve 
i‘s own rapp'wion-” Its ideal u rot to intWe’^ at all 
“ Laissez fsire, la..£sez aller ' ” In other words, its function 
is to limit libe*^ m the few in order to secure it for the 
manv It is a necessary evil, eo long as its citiaens icte-fe^ 
with one ano*h<*'’8 ITbe-ty bet its function even then is 
negative and extemah It interferes to prevent inte*de^c< 
And wh^n its atizens have learr* to alrde each within his 
own ‘ sphere ' the pumary fo- theSta*e emts no long^ 

Hence it is an instrument which has value cn the troy to the 
good We, but it becomes mo-e and mo*^ needless, or even 
Crxni f,Slt */l»i.p.S2. 
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obatTuctJrfr, aa the good We js atUified It is net itseU 
tt moral agent, though it is helpful to moral agents its 
activitjea stop at the throsbold of morality* which la always 
a matter of indtvidaBl character and its internsl sprirgs 
of action 

What answer can we mate to these ohjeetions ? 

I Wish, IB the first place, to admit the truth which the 
criticisms contaia Morahtjr caofiOt he enfoTced the 
State cannot, and ahoidd not attempt duectly Repjyio 
to manipulate motives compulsion and free otjectioo*. 
dom are lacompatihle the function of the State is ' to 
hinder hmdraneca ' to the moral bf^ and it deals with its 
outward conditions only Tbete u, I repeat a sense in 
•which all these statcinents may be iinje«ervedly accepted 
They ate, I bebeve, quite true Bat they are not complete 
(ruths, for, as I shaU try (o show, (he> accentuate mainly 
one aspect of the facts I,east of all do they famish ade* 
quale grounds for Lmiting the functions of the State or 
for concluding that its ideal is to make itself redundant 
or that it 15 only an insttuinent of the moral life and not 
itself a moral agent 

The same bn© of argument, were it valid, might, with 
Bomc qooliScaUona, be used to show that the individual 
citizen IS no more a moral agent than the State is For, in 
the first place, it is true thst indiiiduaU cannot compel 
what is moraJ No man can supply another with motives 
that were to will what is right instead of him Not can be 
in soy direct way constrain the other's votitiom The 
parents who break Ibcir hearts on account of the had 
conduct of their son may -warn and unploie, punish and 
reward, surround bim with one set of circumstances and 
let loose upon bim one kind of influence after another, but 
to rioLThim good, or even do one moral act, is beyond tl*ir 
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oe maj not be desirable that the schools, the Umversitics 
and the Churebta should be cootroUed by the State, » 
they were lo GermsBy somethicg may depend on tiio 
character of the eootral All that concems us at the 
present moment la to rcaLze that Oermany was eaercisiijg 
the supreme fuoctjon of the State in seebug to lead the 
national mind, and to avoid concluding that because it 
led its mind m a wrong direction the mind of the nation 
13 not to be led by the State at all The argument some 
tunes heard, that because education may be bad, and u 
open to a bad use, it is therefoie always and in itsejf 
bad, dciervea not an answer, but contempt Every gijt is 
capable of misuse 

The truth, is that the State csooot altogetber avoid 
educatisgits people It may do it well onll EverySute, 
as an individuar agent must have some aim that la, some 
notion oi a common good . and it cannot divest itself of 
tbs responsibility of lodomg its adoption as an end to 
bo realised by its citirens Tbs« is. it seems to ms, the 
uhimato object of its laws and of its practical application 
of them in every sphere It bss to ’ binder hindrancea,' 
wc are truly told, but that docs not mahe its activities 
negative or reduce its function to that of providing ouluortj 
deterrents TV'e may call the reinovaJ of ignorance \ 
negative operation, ao doubt, and regard ignorance, quit^ 
rightly, and especially igroranrc of the good, as the most 
obstinate of biadranccs, but tbat dees not make educatioij 
a negnttre proceas Nor does it follow that the 8tat% 
should eonSne its core for edocalioa to tbe provision of 
irutitutions and tbe monetary means of jDaintamina 
them It IS even {loasible that of all tbingv, what u 
tnoet important to tic Stsfo is that in educating its 
citircns It alioulJ educate them monll/, lo tbe aense of 
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directing the mind of the people not to & fabe bat to a 
true good 

The view that the State’s action must be preventive — 
that while morality may command, law can only prohibit- 
R wt ofthe tliat ita instrnment for preventing is force, 
reganjing more or less disguised, springs, I bebeve, from 
W « PM»'U= for States 
la I Citizens 80 long as their moral development 

f character 

^ . ough Ita aun 13 aliraja to mflnence tie minda of 

tie etbaeoa „ fte teeboo of - tie good, or of wlat .a taken 
mdim.o..' ^ roimentarjr leader, dealng mil 

force llaT employ meana wild imply 

Irdirlf ‘ Tie more or 

b3 lie fact 1° "T"** " “ necesatated 

.be giodaeaa of tie aebon, tla:-;: 
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(nkiRg in intention, motive, ami conKernirnce 
anil all tJjrso infa^ijrivl in ethrr term^ than llioeo cl 
Morrciycr, fnn with thodiaplarrmont of tiiomotivoa 
o( force I'y tUoao o! nuafinn, |iro}iibil)on pivM way lo 
j>o«ilivo ceniuiaml* , ** Tlro'u ahalt not to “ Tliou eliaU " 
IVfiat IS more, romrrvands ptvo way to iJraU, o(>f(fHnce 
bceeriiM RHjuratjott the outwonl law beromrs nii iciiirr 
<1< siro nnd its obv rvance l(a|i|>ino)w Lnstly, by tho sntno 
procest, tbo nf’cvi'a tcUonm abM their ditcreteneM ami 
parlJciilaTilyBiHl ronnu^eney llajs|;uii}r(l more and inoro 
by jirinciplca, find Iw nml Icm by raW , and pnnH|'let nro 
wmvcTsiils- inturrj'tla, not penmluntion* , tliinp wlneh 
jjivctlicirclmtnctct toitatticular* and imtpatnrnrweailrnwiv 
from itarticulars by the emity metheil of omittinp fhrir 
dillerence* Intinawo) llm moral life beeomea i») rfemalie, 
A lining CplKTent whole, wlioeo iimly ijrcpen* and romite 
bends more find wider rleinrnta at every eiep Then M 
last cbaraetcf becomes a tinni: of i>eauty We are toM tlist 
“ One of the Scribe^ came,” ami askisl '* Which is the flf't 
cotnnmndment I " Jesua answeetd that it was " Iiow " , 
and that the iwomi n ' hVo unto It * . it al*» was '• l,ove ” 
Tiio ntiolo tran*i>ion and iroasmotation Irnin law to prin 
rule IS illunilnMn! in this emtfle and anj reme inslariee 
Another can'o Trlueh has contril'iitcil to tho vnw eo 
pincrnlly licM tlmt the mcthoils of the State must be 
prohibitno and imply /orre. i» our tendrnr-y to ronirrt 
dt«titicfions into mutiiaJlj rjeludmn djift jvner* We cl)«npo 
Jtttinctjors and a"i><TtJ willun a whole into inde}>enclent 
nml roiinictlnpelcmenla \\e |taco inetSiwls of force m one 
class and meltioiU of suasion in another lint dees it 
not follow from what has l«fen ««fl, a«<l i« It not true, 
that fuethods of force trre inetbodi of »iis«)on, and Ihsl 
nielbods of aaaaion an? nirSlioda of force 1 The uUinsale 
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object Eonght by both methods alike is to change at least 
the intention of the agent and his external act The 
force IS mtended to persuade, and persuasion is often com- 
plete compulsion Whether the schoolmaster flogs or reasons 
with a bad boy, what he wants to reach is his mind he has 
a choice of avenuM, hut he has only one goal His object 
13 to mduce him to wiU to do, or not to do, certam actions 
Again, it IS not true, or ought not to be true, that the sole 
aim of the teacher when he punishes is to change the mten 
tion and the outward act of the learner, leaving the motive 
unaffected Aa a matter of fact he cannot bnng about a 
change of intention without affecting the motive, motive 
and intention cannot be eeparated in this way We arc 
told that ‘ an action performed under compubion is no part 
of the will ' I should rather say that a new circumstance 
has been introduced, namelr, the punishment or coercion, 
and that the agent, taking account of that circum 
stance, intends a different act from before, and from a 
different motive Volition has always reference to cir 
cumstance, and the act done m new of threats or 
rewards is a different act whether the agent yields to 
the threat or not What an agent intends to do he 
wills to do, and his action is determined by fus motne 
VTiether or not the State can take cognizance of the motive 
when it employs coercion, it cannot avoid affecting the 
motive, the intention, and the act And, as a matter of 
fact, the State does take cognizance of motives, sometimes 
m Its laws, more often in ila application of the laws m its 
executive courts, mitigating their ngidity and calling the 
process ‘equity ' If a man kills his daughter to save her 
from a worse fate— as from falling into the hands of the 
enemy — his motive should and will count The educative 
efforts of the State, through ita laws and its executive. 
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would b® Endlessly T£it®fatiTe; ami spciire do progrcsJ, li 
they affected the luteation and not the motives We 
cannot too often or too peisisteatjy remind oorsclres that 
the distinctioTia ot the psychologists are dangerous tools 
to handle, and that the whole maa eaters into and is 
involved in all that he thinks and doca 

Even the distinction betirceo arhaft is tnthio and what is 
without will not stand ultimate pressure The State cannot 
confine ita interference to that which is external. _ 

I . •< , . . Oislinrt/on 

aa we have already seen, for while every ofexirrou 
influence is ‘external’ at first, whether it be 
force or guile or the svreetest suasion, it cesses to be external 
the moment It affects cither the tnlcntton or the motive 
The State, liVe the individual, can so moro avoid affeeting 
the lives of its citiceos— the looct life — than the indindual 
can avoid being ‘ an ezample,’ ot th® sun shine without 
throwing out Its cays And no lofluenca u an lafluonco 
BO long as It IS only outside We have seen already that the 
man is hia world, that the dcstinctioo betweco what is 
wsthis and what u without is a distioction for, or ‘ within,’ 
Consciousness that the self as subjective i4 exclasire, 
and os objective is comprebensive, and that it is altmys 
both at once Empty a man of his world and he has no 
sell and a world that is not a world for a self is as good as 
nothing Self and content, ••oner and outer,’ are absolutely 
inseparable aspects of one tcabty , and to convert aspects 
into entities more or fess sclf-ciisting is always a mw 
cbievous error— possibly the only theoretical error we do 
commit, namely, thvt of thinking * abstractly ’ 

On all these grounds 1 am forced to the conclusion 
that the functions of the State cannot be determined on 
the grounds sugyesteJ in cuttenl poliUcal philosophy 
That "the effectual action of the State, fe of the com 
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munitv a5 actmg tbroogh law, for the proniotioa of fcahits 
of tree atizecship, ceesis necessaiilr confined to the 

_ reisoTal of obstacles ” * is tree , bot th®rc 

Tfce cosertli , , # , . «. 

pREop-eef IS CO kiao of poanvc aim whica maj cot, 
S^te actjoa. ^ Ejnilar tray, be o<»gativeIy wpres^nt^ 
as the remoral of an ob^cle. The definition does no* 
limit , and at the eame tune it cng»<**ts what is not 
tree, namely, that positire action on the part of the 
State encreachts cpcn the spontaneity of the atuen, 
and is tbcitfo*e antagonistic to morality That m^cral 
action ranst be epontaneccs is certain and “ whaterer 
interfere* w’th the epoctaceocs action of aocial interests ” 
IS mimical to the well being and violates the nature of both 
the State and the icdindoaL Bet it does not follow that 
‘ any direct enfirwsent of the outward cooderrt, which 
ought to follow from eooal icterestj, by means of threatened 
penalties— aad a Uw reqnincg each condcct neceeanly 
impliea pecaltiea for disobedience to it^oes mterfere with 
th* fpontaneens acUen of these mte-esta, and consequently 
check tfce growth of the espaatv which is the condition of 
the benefit^ eiereise of nghts." * ^Tten the State made 
elementary education oompulsoiy, I do not think that tfc» 
icterest cf thos^ who already prued edccation was Ies3^»d 
hicst a man cease to entertain cbantable motives towards 
hospitals if he is taxed to eapport them or mar not the 
tax be ^adiy pa.d ' It seems to me that where a eooal 
good IS ejcstaaeocsly sought, th« imperatives of the State 
and the pcnishmenla they imply are simply of no conse 
qcence- There u co iCTafion of spontaneity Tfce endorse- 
ment by the State cf the mteres* alreadr active is for the 
good citixen ether a matter of co mpirtance and does co* 
afiect his motive, o* it strengthens jt. Sian’s duty has h**a 
'Crvca Prviaf^t/Pti‘-ualOU*ga^icm,p.Sli S. 
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de&oed as “ doing good to others, in obedience to the will 
of God, for the sake of eternal happiness ” The good man 
pays no aUcntioo to the last dause It has no more mean 
mg to him than if it ran “ for the sake of making a circle 
square ” It is, in fact, self'Contradictory for it implies 
that the supreme good, namely, the doing of duty, is a 
eecondaiy good — a means to eternal kappincas 

The vievs that legislation inteifertss mth spontaneity 
suggests that law and liberty are, as MiU behaved, mutually 
inconsLstcnt and exclusive that the sphere of ^ 

spontaneity u one and that of £tato authority lawuu] 

IS another the more liberty the leas law, the 
more law the less liberty From this point ©£ view Mill 
proposed to “ OLASigo to Individuality the part of h/ein which 
it u chiefly the individual that u interested, to society, 
the part which chiefly intereste society " It cannot he 
done There are no personal interests which arc not also 
either immediately or remotely aocisl. and no social id teresU 
which are not personal In illustration of hu view Mill 
says, “ No person ought to bo pumshed for being drunk , 
but a soldier of policensso should be punished for being 
drunk on duty IVbcrever, m short there is a definite 
damage, or a dcllrutc risk of damage cither to an indiv idual 
or to the public, the case is taken out of the province of 
liberty, and placed in that of law *’ ‘ I ibertj ’ here 

enilently means that men may freely lire as LodJv as they 
please it la the rights of capnee which MiU defends Dut 
liberty and capnce are ineompsUMe— caprice u ehanco an 1 
lawIcAsoess, and Action from ebanee and without re«p<^t to 
any law within or without is, we know, the worst slavery — 
if, indeed, it u possible at aD 

No doubt th« State, ttVtw in th* strict wtise of the legis 
Istive and judicial power, will distinguish, as Mill suggests 
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between th** drunLenness of the policeman in the pnTzc^ of 
his home and on dntv but it cannot dutingniah on th» 
ground •whi''h he suggests It refrains from intetf‘’'e-c^ 
in the first case on account of the diScoltiea wh.ch it would 
mee* and the soaal wron^ and incooreniences it would 
occasion, if it tned to execute its decrees On th<* o*’'c* 
hand, if, as 'lill states the State mav punish anr action 
which damages O’ runs lh<» nik of damaging ei*h<“' an 
tndiTidua! or the pubbc, the'e i$ on hu assumptioa no 
room at all left for Lbe-tr There is no seioag of any 
kind which does not damage eiiLer th* indindvaJ o* the 
State in the las* reso^ ercy srrong ac*’on damages 
bo*L And if the State be taken in the more conc^*e 
and true sense of being the organized will of toat*T to the 
common good, the State 4oa take account of th* poLce 
man who g*ts drunk la th* j-nracy of hu own horn* if, 
that u to ear, it comes to know of him. It will f««I less 
eecnre of hu conduct when b* is on duty, and le slow to 
promote Br being drank he has damaged hu per 
sonaLtr and thereby wronged the Sute. 

It u DO longer necessary to dweD at anr bcgth on the 
fact that the antithens eugg«»ted between law and liberty 
13 false Political thought has progressed aince the tim» 
of MilL It u now g-cerally known that thr^ can lx* no 
lib^rtv whx^ there u no taw, and I hare tn*d to show that 
libxrtr imp* es mi-e than eb«e2»>« of cons*T3iat, and does 
not 'll* in a sort of inn*~ self enclosed aa it wc’e in an im 
fic^o^ g’ob*’ ’ It im^ts a will that escapes b^ond th* 
confines of t*^e m-er *xlf and p-odu'^ea an ou*wa*d chang* 
corresponding to ita amu a free wiU u power, as we ea>, 
to carrr out ideas. An xsda*ed will couIJ no* ac* a* all, 
and a will rtls’ed to a chaotre ou*er wo**d wh»^her »c*sl 
C' na*ural, could no* act ratijnally Objecto wl»*fc*'*onil 
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OT natur&I, have an intnnsic character which the will 
ma9t respect in dealing with them, if it w to elicit their 
values and make them lii'itrumenta of its purpose Con* 
Bcfjacnt/y, to /enco the wriJ round against the impact of 
social forces were to deslroj the poamhility of interaction 
between tie eel! and aociety And a coosistenc lodindu 
alum must be nihilum On the other hand, as alrea<]j 
shown, the power of the self and the meaning of the world 
grow together, and their lotcrpcnetratioii becomes the more 
complete The will that u free, conceiving its own purposes 
and carrying them oat, converts its world from being an 
apparent obstaelo into it« confrilerate It comprehends 
and adopts the laws of the goml fife, and, as we hate seen 
“ in thrir ecrvjco finds perfect freesJom *' ' It ought U> be 
self evident that whrre there arc no laws (here can be no 
obligations or no duties, and the moral Ufe cannot even 
begra, while, oa the other band, os a man’s effective wi<) 
expands, duties toko an ever wider range and bind aver 
more cJosclv Their authority is complete when the law 
without becomes the law withia, and its fulQIment the 
supremo object of desire Tlie antithesis of law and 
liberty, in a word, u another instanco of the asparation 
of aspects of a concrete reality, and the bypostaaixalion of 
abstractions 

Now the question ortses, what method remaiai, other 
than those which we have rejccteij, for eletenoirimg tie 
funcliona of the State I If the action of the j, 0^*^ the 
State cannot be incrfJy negative, and cannot su^ricM 
to confinwl to the external conditions of its remua 
citircns' lives, but must enter within, if it 
does not stop at the outward act and the mere intention 
but aftccU the motive awl penelretea the self awl becomes 
1 “ve Iho aulhc.r's •< a Praett'aC pp. IftJ IJJ 
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a living part of its rtructuie— as, by their recoil on 
character, all knowledce of objects and all dealing mth 
them must become does it not follow that there is nothing 
with which the State may not ‘ loteifcre ’ ’ Is the ideal 
of the State that of administrative ab«olntiam * 

By no means There is a principle which will bmit and 
also gmde the action of the State m its relation to its 
citizens and it u the only bnut which the State ought to 
recognize It is that which is imposed npoa it by its own 
end, or supreme purpose No free agent can be bonnd by 
anything except its own ends and to be bonnd by those 
IS to be free , for the true end and the true natnre of an 
agent, B3 of any living thing, are one and the same Vt e 
have insisted that it attains its nature in attaining its end , 
that the process of attatoiog its end u the process of its self 
realization N ow, the end of tfae State, as we hare seen, is 
* to make of human nature in ita otizens all that it has in it 
to become,’^' the fullest development in them of the forces 
and faculties of mao ' In pursuit of this purpose it may say 
both " Do” and ” Do not,’ and take euneiUance of the 
externa] conditions of life Moreover, it may and ought to 
exercise authonty over the externa] conditions of the Lfe 
of its members tnth (he new of changing not only their out- 
ward actions and intentions but their motives and character. 
It must aiPi at ‘ formmg their minds,’ according to the 
usual misleading but well intentioned phrase , for th** 
development of faculties, or tree education, means nothing 
else 

Bat, it will be said, the individual must resent, as the last 
indignity, having his mind fashioned by the Etale, or by any 
external power There is no other wrong that the State can 
perpetrate eo grave or to far reaching in its consequences 
It IS the wor»t, because it is the meet complete enslai ement 
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ITo who shapes toy miDd, directs tn» will 1 am no longer a 
persoDj and have no self I am a thing 

AVbat answer shall wc make 1 It is implied in the dcfini 
tion of the end of the State and in a tniei view of education 
Th^ State exists in order to ‘ develop in ita citizens the 
forces and faculties of man but to ‘ fashion ’ or ' mould 
oi ’ form ' IS not to develop, and it is not well to bo misled 
bp metAphors To develop is not to aubdue itutbovcrj 
opposite It u to set free latent possibilities la the indi 
vidual and to elicit Lis activities. The efiect oi education, 
if it la true education, is to enlighten the mind, so that it 
apprehends wider and wiser purposes, which is the wa^ to 
freedom Jf the Stntecmplojs compulsion it must eraploj it 
as a means to the development wtucb makra for liberty , and 
compubion be justified as etich mrans, but not other 
wise It must ittengthen tbe personality of its cititeos, 
make for their rational lodepcodenco — an independcnec 
which IS tioC negatfve but sQlraative, not the lodependenca 
of a will St war with the world, but that of a mli that 
apprehends and employs its forces and in that scaso 
‘overcemes the world 

hlortover, and this is a matter of cardinal importance, 
the true education of the citizen, the education which u 
bc«t for bim and al«o for the Slate, is that which nlucatcs 
bim/<w hts oien sale, and not for sny ulterior purpose 
It must tcrminitc in him "Tie infwdual himscff must 
be the sole end of tbe wholo process Ulterior coosiJcra- 
tiona should have no more place m the schemes of lie 
educator, whether be be an individual or the State, than 
la the of the mother when she suckles her infant at 

her brevst There is only one kind of school which ga^na 
a sensiblo man’s entire trust— it m that in which the 
lessons, tbe gatnea, the 8ocicUc%the whole Uaimitg whctLcr 
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Germany, wliich debberatdj and systcmatjcaJIy educated 
tbera. not for thejr own sake*, but “ to promote the effici- 
ency of tie State ” It has treated their personality with as 
little respect for tic many years dunng which it prepared 
for war, aa it haa done m the battJefieJdj and its people 
have aubsutted to being rednoed into mere means of a 
tyianmc power But ita error was not due to its ■ mtcl 
lectualirm,’ aa we say it was due to ignorance — ignorance 
of what 13 best worth knowing, namely, the secret and 
iiltimate esseooe ol catiooa} weQ beiag, that m, derutioB 
to the moral good of its members “ It is difficult to 
determine what pobey could show less insight than 
that of using man as means, as the German State 
has done, unless it be that of setting up a State 
cosceiTcd m terms of physical force, as possessing an 
uncjualificd and aoeoaditionai ngbt to bis acmee snd bis 
Ufc * Kttd Germany valued research m the domain of 
morals as Jt has valued it m that of industry and miUtarum, 
aad Bought the good of the State by the way of the good of 
Its citizens, It would have found tbc powers of the world, 
not against it, but at its back Rut ita moral confusion 
was too deep it believed too impbcitly, and instilled its 
belief too thoroughly into the jiuods of its members, that 
“ All ethical coosiderattons are alieo to the State, aed that 
the State must, therefore, resolutely keep them at arm's 
length ” It knew that “ what occupies the mind enters 
into conduct, }u$t as that which n near the heart invades 
tie intelligence " , it knew also "that what cbIcw into 
conduct fashions fate *’ But it did not know that the fate 
ol both men and nations is their rnoral character 

It ought to be more manifest, awl more consistently kept 
IQ mind even by ourselves, that moral character caonot 
•IM 
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tnUli, and fostcnnp theif power to fotm for tbemielvcs 
beliefs wlucb ore true Withm the hmtta of this, the ulti' 
mate end of tie State, I am not able to see tlat there is 
anything which the State may not do, or any deparlmeat 
o! man's hi?, however pnvate, into which its entfaaco 
would be an mvasion and laterfcicnce On the other 
hand the State that »s loya] to this end mJJ wisely refrain 
in many ways from rnter/cmig ’ with ita cttizens 
“ God's all, man'fl DOnght,” eaye Browning 
*' Hut also God, wftoso plcaiiura Lronght 
lilao into being, atands aaay 
Ab It were a ti-indbr«adth oIT, to giT« 

Jlooni for the newly made to Ji va. 

And look 4« him from a place «{>»rt, 

And tiso hiBgifta of (irain and heart, 

On Cl), imleod, b«t to keep for ever 
Who »pcnl<» of win, then, wu*t not aoTpr 
hlan'e very olomenta from lusn. 

Siymg, “ But *1) leOoil*,”— wbwe plan 
IVfl* to creitc man and then 3ea»« him 
Able, Ilia owo won! «iuli,to gnevo Liin, 
lint able to glorify biia too, 

As a mere machine could never do, 

Tliat pmyed or praiwl, all unaware 

Of jU /itnpas for aogbt but praiee and prayer, 

Sficle perfect «a a thiog of coonw “ 

The poftl Stito IS Ijho * good gitdetieT» who wcurw for tn 
plants the best sod and the best exposuro for aMnshine, air, 
and ram, and who then wail*— not fashioning not forming 
flower or fruit, but eliciting the sctivitiea of the life which 
bursts into thetn Uis afro Iimita his meddling 
In the next chapter I ah*!! enqmre mto the nature of the 
ItnuLs JOijKiscd upon the Slate by its end and function 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE STATF ASD ITS DCtlES Df 
PEIATTON TO CERTAIN ACTTVITIEa OF NATIONAL 
LIFE 

Asscmino that the function of the Stat» is to secme tni 
EtaiaUia foritsntizess th» conditions coe* faTonraUe tothe 
full eietije and th^rebj the fcH dere'opza'nt, 
bosscfue ol their best powe^, we hare now to eaquins 
what it ought aod what it ought no* to attempt 
to do for thecu We hare to employ as a cntenoa of the 
things which It o_|ht and o-ght no* to esfo’ce our concep- 
tion of the end of the Sate as “ the good Ue ” It is a 
yexy wide qu«*ioa and we can only touch its ma’Tia. 

In the 6ry* place, inasmuch as the State can opcate 
only through its merabOT and is their coTwrate wil!, th* 
que«tioa what it out'ht o- ought not to do turns into the 
oues*ioa what its citizens can demand that i* should do 
for them— or whnt claims they hare upon it In other words, 
the obligations O’ do*ie« of t*-* *^tate are th* sac* as th* 
nghts of Its atiren?, IVhat the State o jght to do is what 
Its atizens have a nght to demand RtzhU and duLes 
not only imply one another, to that there are no nghts 
where there are no duties, no* any duties eicep* where 
there a^e n;d!ts, L-t, as 1 have already la-'l, ties' are th* 
earn* facts loohed at from oppo»'t^ pomts of rjew Th® 
nght of A against B u the doty of B to 4 I shall no* 
13S 
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try to elaborate this trutb I do not eee how it can be 
dwputed 

la the next place, t ahoold Itke to recall the pnncjpJe 
that rights are not mere); clataiB they ire clainu and •ome 
thing more Every ngbt is a cImiq, hut a raao may claim 
much beyond, and many things other than tu rights 
Claims ate every day disputed oa the ground that they are 
not rights The State, in its law courts recognircs and 
ratifies, or repudiates and mists cisicns accocdtng a.s thev 
are held by it to be, or not to be nghts A citizen has no 
legal rjglits except those which the State recognizes, and it 
J3 the recognition by the State that ronverta the clojiu mlo 
such a right But the State u not the only power thit 
lifts clainu into nghts, nor ate legal nghta the only nghts 
There arc others, both higher and lower tVhat I wuh to 
Dakti clear at present is that whenever any elaint ts made or 
disputed os the ground that it la or is not a right, the 
disputants appeal to aa authority which ts superior to 
tbeir several wills, and which is rational Even when 
they invoke no court of law, but eeel. to convioeo one 
another by argument, they Jay aside the method of 
force, end appeal to a higher autbonty Fach appeals 
from (he reasoning of hu oppODcnt to a better rcasoner, 
and the rcasoner to which both appeal is Iho aame one 
—it IS 0 reasoaer a»pposc<l not to err It is UBiTer^al 
reason This appeal to universal reason is mptieil la all 
human life from the lcwre«t (o the highest Jt u operative 
ID Ihc diS2UJtl'S of children over tb«r gamvs, and ot ravages 
iitting in a circle and handing round the ppe of pcac/*, 
and the high court of Parliament can. nt best, employ only 
the rmie instrument more thoroughlv But the unfreras! 
and final arbitrator atanding above the disputants has ui 
witnesa m the dispulanta— othefwnw no appeal could he 
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made to it In other words the higher reason is the h^ter 
reason that is assomed to be in each of them its wiU is 
their own tnie wiU the good it declares to be good is 
asotiined to be their true good 

Thus the Terv conception of nght implies at once the 
personal or pnrate, and the social or murer'al character of 
indiTiduality It connets Individualism ’ of a funda 
mental error The doctrine that “ Man/* that is, each 
man in his singularity and exclusive individnabty, “ is 
the measure of all thing*/* is repudiated whenever a man 
affirms or denies a nght He is a ‘ measure of what is 
right or wrong, true or fal««»,* only in so far aa be speaks in 
the name of a reason which is universal Apart from this 
his findings have no authonly either for him or for any 
one else 

And this is true of the antbonty of the State That is 
to say, the State has no autbon*y, it cannot decide what is 
Tte appeal ^bat is not for its atircns a nght, except on 
to teasofl. assumption that it also speaks la a name 
that u higher than its own It can Lft claims into legal 
nghts by the bare a*^rUon of its wilL Bet werr/y legal 
rights are not true nghte, because they are bas<^ on force 
Rights based on force cLall^age an opposing force They 
compel but do not bind The State cannot lift claims into 
rights m the full cens® of the term, it cannot make them 
ab«olutc and categorically binJtng except in so far as it 
arbitrates in accordance snth mave'sal reason, and there- 
fore with ‘the nature of thing*’ Its authonty al«o is 
denvative and it also speaLs m th*» nam* of a still higher 
power 

Now, such far reaching csra-se^ja^nces follow from these 
apparently simple facts that I am tempted to dwell upon 
them a little further, even at the nsk of repetition They 
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impl 7 find fihow that eicept mth>4 aociety, aa members of 
it and tiiercfote aa ibciQbcra of on^ anotber, men bare no 
rights, Bor, m consequence, «ny duties And if they ate 
iDembcrs pf society ned of oac aaotber tbey are more tbsa 
excIusiTe fQiIividuaU, ot, in otber words, their own nature 
13 uiurersaj Ilcnce a capmious will or a wvH that claims 
to act as it pleases, irrespective of any role except its own 
pieaaure, is not the will of & rational being, or, m fact, a 
(Till At fill It ts only Anottier oame for chaos A autn, 
therefore, is not true to bimsrlf in *o far as be is capncious, 
lie betrays bu own nature and that of gpeiety at the tame 
time On the other hand, nbea be respects his own nature 
as social u well as lodividual, he acts by reference to a law 
that la common, and, ta fact, universal in the sense of beitit; 
binding, obligatory and hnal 
Bat Iiual dbligalotiBcaa is not aUnbuted to the tx«e o( 
any society ox State oofeas *heu umversabty exteod* 
boyofid the society or State Cspnce on tbs part of States 
falls under the same coodemnatioa, and into the same cou> 
tradictiaos, os cupnee oa the part of the individual It 
can daini no genuine rights aod conler anne ^Yher^ the 
citizen bows to the decisions of a State which he regards 
as capricious be bows to mere forre, and the State which 
bases its autliont) on its bare will rules by force It 
tlimfore does not seC la scconlaace with its own nature 
nor with that of it' members, but >nolat« both , and it 
does not fulfil its function of ruling the citizens through the 
medium of their own will It does not rrapcct tbeir free- 
dom HOT humanity , but tieaU tbwa u things It does not 
seek their ‘Good,’ but deoies them the conditions ond'S 
which slono they con be good It frustrates instead of 
' developing their capacity/ for it Can be reahreil only by 
the ererewo of their /reodoni 
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In all thes<* wars it is evident that nghta iiaplj Eorabty. 
Thev are roo‘ed la th? conception cl a good which u abiolate 
both for Stat« and indindcals — absolute in th* «>n«e that 
Its value lies whoDv in itself or is dependent on nothing 
b*vosd itself that it is coinp'e*e and canno* b* made 
better m quality o* added to and mad* more coap'eheasive , 
and that ita authority is not onlv nnconditionsl but um 
ve’Esl, the good of all rational b«D^ and therefore the final 
t'uth and eEs*ace of their catnie. The^ a'e no rights or 
duties which are not oltunatelv denvable from that con 
cep^ion, that u, the'c are no rights cr dnties which are no* 
mo^ 

A further consequence foDow*, one whose tnith is less 
ob\no-s nanelv, that only moral beings can tare either 
Rtg&ts tad nghts or duties , and that the range of tb*ir 
diT-q taw nghts and duties cosesposds to th*ir EO*al 
srub Boni attauiE*st8 and worth. This is a hard saying, 
t**f— est cha'!*n*ed. Let its lool at the 

posab’e objections What of th* nghts of animals, o* of 
human beings in thc.r etate of innocence — the njdits of 
children ’ Has the domestic animal no nght to be kindly 
used, and has not eve^ living thing a nght not to 
L* lU trea*ed I The question cannot be answe'ed with 
a Bmpl* and unqualified Yes, or No It depends on 
the Ti*w that wc should take of animals are they 
me’tly natural cr iratioaal be.ngs — thicns , or do they, 
in virtue of b*ing f^native and of having what we 
call ‘ animal intelhg*nce,* pcasess * a rede outlin* of a 
6onl * I Kot tha* even on the £r»t view, as merely 
natural objects, the> are entirelv devoid of nghts JIaa 
Eus* have regard to the nature of pardy matcual thinzs 
in his dealing with tb*ni, if he u to a/^ ra’ionally He 
znus* not try to grow grapes torn thirties Conrd*ratioa 
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o!, and even fo?, the oature of things is an c'lsential 
charactec of reason it even retpevis their nature But its 
respect for them, or (hnr nghta against it, are denvative 
and aecoadaty Righta do not reside m the objects, or 
amroals themselves, Man owe* it to himself not to put 
natural objects to a iranton use Bat he ren use them Thej 
are meBBS and not ends in themselves He can put aoitnals 
to death and even subject them to p-un la the interests of 
what tJ as end in itnelf, as ire assume humanitf to be To 
nssatuc that ammals have ngbta m themselves as mere 
anizsnls, or os irrational, is cot otd^ to extend the range of 
nghta beyond the range of peiaonality, but also to linut 
ma.a'a uscof oatural facts and that tsa irrong to the natural 
fact It IS m their reUtion to roan as a tsliODal sad moral 
being, It IS as cOQtnhutire to bis ends, that oataral faebs 
attain their fullest mcsiung and value At it is the soul 
of tnusto in min that bfU the vilest irares of the ether into 
the marvel of the most sublimeot the arts, or as the pniaroae 
u yelloer, and more than a jelloir pnmroac to the poet, 
moving him to ‘ thoughts too deep for tear* ' bo is it, in its 
way and degree, with every ‘brute' fact that becomes the 
content of man’s thoughts and means to his ends * I 
am here to help ” is the constant cry of Nature and alt hrr 
forces “ Use me," she eaya to man, ' convutently with 
thine own best cads I am the lostnimrnt of reason.” 
If man looks to himself, he will not wrong ammals 

The question is simpler if we taXe lie higher new of 
animaU and regard them as quasi rational, or, with Comte, 
as participants in bumaostj They are then, in their 
degree and within their iumts, ends la themselves and 
hare rights oa their e»a awount Such nghta we attri- 
bute to chUdren They ore poteolially moral beings, and 
iBMt be dealt with as sueb In a sense their nghu spring 
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always operative, always determining what he verly w 
and does in the rnoment For the State to arbitrate on a 
citizen s right from a static point of view is to deal with 
man os he never is In its decisions it emjlDjs a criterion 
which nusleads This is a cardinal principle of wise states 
ma&sbip and when Great DnUin deals with India or with 
any undeveloped nation&Iit/, it cannot keep it too constantly 
in view 

The error that lies at the root of the discussion os to 
BO called ‘natural rights* and which stultifies cicry 
nttempl to defino them spnngs from this ii«c 
of n static entegory, and the error is instructive of natural^ 
It has been msintAiDcdi that mao is horn free, 
th&t ht h&S.tcic ef ifcAf undprAt.tnUcfc&sihlc aod isalitnahle 
nghts against the State The State bos not granted tlicm, 
and it c&nnot take them away Man epiings into being 
fully armed with theso rights, like Minerva from the head 
oCJove If heeatera into or becomes a member of, society 
there are ecrtaia rights he must give awav, substituting 
lA regard to them a higher will than his own arbitrary wdJ 
gmng away the right ‘to li\o as badly as ho pleases' 

" Ifo exchanges, ' as Oreea ssid lo cntieisiog the doctnne 
of natural rights, “ tbo natural liberty to do and get what 
ho cna, a liberty limited by bts relative Btrenglb for a 
liberty at once Iinutcd and occiired by the general will of 
Society " IJut his natural ngbt% It was assumed iiecannot 
give owav, nor barter nor can the State accept them 
Any bargain as to these goes for nothing To determine 
what these inalieniMo rights are, that is, to determine the 
bnuts of the rights of the Slate over its eitircns, has been 
in the past the prime eoneem of the political theorist aril 
legislator And many dcfinitioni have been offered TVe 
Virginian Hill ol Hights, which Amenca adopted when 
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declanng its independence, affirmed ‘ That all men by 
nature ate equally free and independent, and have certain 
inherent rights, of which when they enter into a state of 
society, thev cannot by any compact depnve or divest 
their posterity, namely the enjoyment of life and liberty, 
with the means of acquiring and possessing property, and 
par®uing and obtaining happiness and safety ' The State 
has not institnted these rights, and yet it most respect 
them As natural they were held to be superior to the 
State and independent of it Thev are indindnal and not 
sociaL Thev define a territory into which the State most 
not intrude 

h'ow, the object of a definition is to define that is to say, 
to fix limits->ooe of the objections to all definitions, we 
may remark in passing VUiAt then, according to this 
definition, are the limits of the State's interference ? \Vhat 
does It recognise or grant, and what must it refuse to 
recognise or grant ! The answer, I bebeve, is, Everything 
and hothing everything from one point of new and no* 
thing from another And both answers able are void 
of all practical value, and can give no guidance to the 
legislator Having admitted the nght to hberty, we must 
ail, liberty to do what f For the value of a right depends 
upon the range of its eierttse, and the purpo*e for which it 
u used Is jt mesnt that theoatora] nght to h/e and liberty, 
which the State must treat as the inahenabli* possession of 
every one of its members, as be stands, is his nght freejy to 
hve in any senseless way he pleases I If eo, what control is 
the State euppo*ed to exercise ? How can it exercise* any 
control I The definition gives no help to th» answenng of 
the fin* question, anj there is no answer to the second 
which does not contradict the aasumption on which it is 
a*Ved We are told again that the right to th* means of 



FALLACY or NATURAL RIGHTS l« 

ftcqutnog and poasessjng property u insIieoaMe Cut if wc 
ulf Loff maeb ineat\«, aad nndtr nhat coixlitions, %vc aco 
once more left without am guidance To admit that the 
right IS «acrcd in the sense of being uolimited u to go back 
to the pre and anti social condition desenbexi by Hobbes 
The State cannot both aeqaieace in it and suivivp every 
body s hand on such a view is nghtiy raised against every 
body, which is cquivatrnt to saying tbnt theie arc no nghts 
only force, and no right as opposed to wrong What 
justifies everything ju.sli/5cs aothing and ctee vered The 
State swings between the opposite potea of absofute 
impoteaco and absolute aoverognty 
Sloreover, the nghu which are represented as natural 
arc supposed to befong to man independently of society 
liQ has them before and apart Iroin his becoming a 
meinber of society Dot who is he and what cao he 
be or do apart from society t IVe have seen already 
that ho IS a being without a sell and without the 
power of becoming a self There is a long hutory, the 
strains of a very tong ond tancJ parentage a vast 
social inLcntanco lo tbe child when he is born into the 
world, and he grows with bis world Rbca he can 
separate himself from it ' — as a sell to be given or denied 
Tightt— and hnaw kimscU apart from it, then by that 
tunc Jjis self js penetrated infected cbaractrrucd by the 
existence of othem ’ In a word the self to which such 
natural rights arc aiuigned is a pure fiction of the imugina 
tion and an impowblc Wiitg 
The tatory of th« doctnne of natural rights is one 
continuous exposure of its contradictiom The “ State of 
hftlure,’’ as Green shows is in troth the negation of th* 
pobtical State 11 there were auch a thing, no pact or 
agreement, by which it was held a State aro«. could be 
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made To make a contract wodd mTolve the giving awaj 
of nghte, and of rights that are inalienable Not to 
make a contract, or not to recognize a common anthontv 
as antcnor and sopenor to the separate rights would 
mean nghts that are not recognized and therefore are 
not rights In one word, it wonld be a state of war 
ont of which no emergence is poffiible The theory does 
not limit the authority of the State, it annihilates it 
and it does so without according any nghU to anv 
indiTidtiak 

Nerertheless, that the human being as hnman, has nghts 
cannot be demed They a re innate, and they arc inahenable, 
and the« groxmd 13 in the man himself. They are intrinsic 
But they are m him as a social being They belong to him 
in Tirtne of the recognition of a common good by the 
community in which and by wbcb he lives a more or 
less rational life, and they are the more fully ius, the 
more inalienable and compreheanve, tbe wider and the 
fuller the content of that common good The nghts are 
valid and genome in the degree to which the citizen, on hu 
part, exercises them in such a way as to develop his be^'t 
powers with a new to, and therefore in the service of, 
tbe common good. Tbe aim of tbe indindoal and the State 
IS thus one and tbe same The State provides the oppor- 
tunities, the atuens use these opportunities To provide 
the former is tbedntyof theStateand the nght of theatizen, 
to pronde the latter, the os^, u the duty of the cituen 
and the nglt of the State As the common good is the pood 
of bo‘h the State and the tndindual citizen, both the 
Slate and the atizen arc ends m themselves The process 
of attamicg the good is the process of eelf-determication 
Both State and ntizen are in its service, but its service is 
not a foreign eemce TLeirobhgationuapnnlege Tltir 
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ngtts imply tLevr soveieignty, and their duties imply that 
they arc subjects 

In order to det^rmiae whether the State should affirm 
Or deay a demand that a citizen makes as Ins right, aotl in 
order to determine what the citizen should or crfienon 
should not claim as a nght Inom the State, 
or, in a word, to deterznioe their respective Lmits, we have 
to ask one question — Does it or does it not make for the 
common good ! Rut we may ask that question m either 
of two ways Does the graottog or the refusal of the 
citizen’s claims make far the developuent ot the humanity 
of the citizen — Eis good , or does it make for the unity, 
eobdanty, power and oomprehensiveness of the li/e of the 
State ! And ib is the making /or ” which must be 
accentuated Legislation and the admmutiation of the 
laws most deal nth the preaent by reference to the future 
which IS implicit JQ It Even ‘ purusbisest’ hy the State 
must not have its eyes fixed, simply on the past Such is 
the entenoo, we maiotam, byrefereuce to which the respee 
tiv# rights of the State and atueo must be determined TTe 
must now attempt to apply that entenon to Bome alleged 
rights, in order to lUustrate and test its practical value 

The principle which 1 bebeve to bo true, and which we 
have to put to the test is, put aa pointedly as 1 can. That 
the State may do an^CAiny that makes for the good life of 
its citizens, and nothing else, and that the citisco may 
claim anything that makes lor that same good life, aod 
nothing else — always beannp id mind that the good life 
IS a common good, the well being at once of the individual 
citizen and of the State This means, as regards the State, 
that lU acUou u not Lmited to dealing with the extemai 
conditiooa of life, as has been alleged , nor tosegution asd 
prohibition For the sake ot dearness it may be well to 
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of tmpi'j cntjcjsm nod n^gatitm U j 9 4 spirit which find* 
that truths grow, and that imat pnnciples m the degrPC 
In which they reveal their content, are LVe moral principles, 
in perpetual proceaa of *eJf-cnti« 9 zn and re^ercatjon for 
the law that life dies to hvo u universal 

It 13 possible, nay it u probable, that the State — which u 
not a secular thing nor ea lastrumeat of merely secular 
purposes — may find that its best way of teaching so M 
<0 fosttr the spirit of rctigion is to refrain from interfeniig 
as a Sidle But that u a question not ol the rightness at 
WTongnetf ol the end, but of the i&cthnd of attaining it, 
or of the choice of instrument It 13 a (question not of 
principle but of means , and the tncans may and must 
vary The same pnnciple may remam and guide the 
State whether, like the wwe parent, it prolitbits, incul* 
cates, insists, positively interferes, or simply stands tn 
the LaeVgrouad and waits The evolution 0 ! ibo true Lie 
may inspiro both methods, and each, in lU own place, is 
tbo better The important matter » that the positive 
pnocifle and aim should bo kept steadily in view, aameily, 
that ol bringing out the best powers of the citiicn Can 
this bo done if the State is not to have ponUvc regard 
for religion I I* bo^ reityum tnsptred tnorahly, and the 
streT^tkemny tense of cofulont metory at the heart oj erery 
jwssiny defeat t 

The view that the activities of the State as law* 
giver should bo negative rather than posiuvc, or that it* 
mvsnoTiis to prevent the bad life rather than to 
promote the good deserves, I thinjr.lesseoawder 
ation than the view we have just criticised the State ar« 
Affirmation and negation, prohibition and per- 
mission imply 00 c another To do *» to refrain, and to 
rtirain is to do 1 do not Ihinlc that m this direction any 
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guidiEg pTnaple of State action can emerge A law that 
may be negative as to one man, «ay, a member of a 
privileged class, may be positive as regards another The 
provision of old age pensions for instance.or, in fact, taxation 
generalJv, both colife’s and takes away The limitation of 
‘ the rights of propertv or of freedom of contra'^ has the 
same two-'’d«d character, and may be regarded now as 
pontive now as negative 

On the other hand, if the limitations of the right of the 
State mnrt be considered from euch a point of vi«*w, I 
shoold eay that they are oltimately to be detennined 
positively IVhat it does, even when it prohibits and by 
implication threatens punishment, it does in view of attain 
mg a positive good The negative aspect u the more appar 
ent, for it u on the niface , but it has only contingent and 
dependent validity And, as » matter of /act, the pontire 
function of the Slate u becoming more and more prominent 
as civilization grow«, and the range of ita exercis* is extend 
mg The negative point of new wiD not disclote the full 
vajae of recent or prospective legislation, lav, as to “ better 
tons ng ” We may, if we eo please, reprc«eat it as a means 
of preventing disease and ciim» , but it is much mo’e 
It promiwa a pcetive addition to the well }msgol the wlo> 
comnonity, and of the membra of it who wflj n*ither 
die of a contagioas dj«ease do’ become cnmiaals The 
provision of better houses for the poor is fo’ the community 
an endowment of cpportcij'ies capal’** of macifcrM use 
and of th* mo«t varied good consequences And in tlu, 
and other cases, the 8*ate and the a'lzens will lc*h pain 
from maintaining etpadify in view t£» postive goo/, and 
also the pceitive doty of ajntng a* it. 

Bct It 13 time that wc should deal directly with the value 
of the entenoa of S^te action v-fj-h we d«m better than 
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that supplied by tb« conception that it should be confined 
to what 19 estemal and negatire That cn Po*£tiTe 
tenon is the pceiuve promotion of the good 
life — that 13, of the moral life of the citizens , cntenon 
the deabng with circumstawcea from that point of view 
and with that conscious object 

In the first place, it n essential that the test of the 
eiitenoD should be erucisl "We should be making the 
anawenng of our problem too casp if wc tested it by refer 
cncc to & doubtful individwal nght, of proceeded on the 
principle that the State may luiute the few foe the sake of 
secunog some good for the many are asserting that 
the fuBctioQ of the State t$ to promote the lugbest, that 
IS the moral, good of eiery one oj its atizens, and that 
alwaya and m all circumstaocea 
In the second place, the moral good is to be understood 
in ita most comprehensive eeose, not merely as a part of 
the good life, but as the whole of It }adaitt,asMr Bradley 
urges, that “ to discover or re-discovcr trulb, and to make 
or re make beauty, ate certainly elemeaU m the best life ” , 
and that “ truth and beauty are not morality nor mere 
means to it , they have ao intnnuo value of their own '* 
But it must not be assumed that tie spheres of morality, 
truth, and beauty are separate Ideal spintoal ends incfiidc 
one onolAer in a way that is impossible for material oc 
natural kinds of good Any one of them mny be means 
to the others , none can be mere means Any one of 
them furnishes a point of view from which Ihft whole of 
reality inaT be coBtcmpIated Truth, beauty, and good 
ness are, I believe, each the more perfect the more all of 
them arc found together, at tbeir highest, audcharactonnog 
the tfawie facts lllorel goodness u the fullest exhibition 
of the truth and beauty of wliat is real We do not know 
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the full troth even of natnial objects except in relation to 
the highe®t nse which can be made of them, riam»lj, the 
moral U5e And so far as I can sec, it is in the life of man 
at its best, in human nature in the foil exercise of its highest 
powers in promoting the good or resisting cml, that fine 
art, at least that of btcratnre 6nd3 its fullest opportunity 
The bearing of this troth is not eo cndent in the other arts, 
but I do not know that there is in them anything that 
contradicts it EeUtire ratoes are verv difficult either to 
denv or to estabU'h amongst works of art laasmceh as 
each work of art must have iU otm !iniqc<* perfection- 
And It does not depend for its character or ralne on its rela- 
tions, as particular troths do, or particular moral acts. 
A work of art is not a work of art at all ocless it is, if I 


may ear to, a world in its»U, a jelf-det^rminiag infinite,— 
perfect as it stands, u its eolation, irrespective of its 
history, cansc, or consequence But these are very difficult 
matte**, as well as very fuggestire. I crntion them here 
in passing aerefr to indicate that the good which, on our 
hn»theyis, the State oust p*otcot*, u no liiai'M good 
It must “ patronise the arts ” and foster th» lore of lru*h, 
for th'ir own take*, as elements of the highest good, and, 
in their own way, thems-lves highest 
Und€'*taE.dicg the good which is to be adranced by 
the poative enactments of the State in this wav, that it 
Tte email » the good of off its ohsens and th* develop- 
cent of off th»ir best facalUes. assuming that 
otLgajoos. js^ that everr atuen Las a nght to demand 
rich action on the part of the State, what power has th» 
State ore* ta lif- and Kb^y ? How can it, fo* instance 
call upon hmi to defend it in war ! £-rely, it will be 
urged, it cannot be promo*ing his mo*a] good when rt 
demands that h» ehaH expo«e tis own Lfe to the n*k 
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of death and attempt to (akc the Utcs of others Not 
IS the objection met by Baling that tie citizen ‘toIuh 
tecrs,' offering his life freely for the purposes of the State 
The State, it would seem, has no nght to accept it and 
his free offer would only ahow his agreement with the 
State in doing what is wrong Whether the citizen volun 
terra cr w compelled to aerve be cenaes lo both cases, it 
would appear, to be an end m himself, and is used as a 
means of securing a well being m which he does not 
share “ War is ever a great wrong it is a eiolatioo on 
a multitudinous scale of the individual s right to live '* 
“ If there u such a thing as a right to live on the pari of 
the individual aa such, is there any reason to doubt that 
this right 13 violated to the ca3e of every odo killed la 
war t ” ' 

On the other hand, ifthe State boa not the nght to demand 
that its citizens shall fight for it, wbst ngbt remains to it 
which can be worth insisting upon t To deny it that right, 
tn the condition of the norld &» >t bsj hitherto been u 
equivalent to denying the right ©t the State to continue 
(o exist, and to continue to be on instrument for tho pro 
znotion of tic commoo good of its citucns It would seem, 
then, that the good of the eitixen auj that of tho Stale arc 
incompatible either theooeor the other mast bo saenficed 
Which shall It be I On tho moral entenon we should 
have to say 'Neither , which means that the moral entenon 
breaks down liar politics thus falls within the domain 
not of morality but of expediency Apparently we gam 
ao guidance from raoral pnncjplrs, for they cannot concede 
that the noEalion of any ngbt is justifiable 

What answer cars we make to these objectionsl It )i 
that the moral entenon cannot bo rejected ns usclcas 

•Cf Cfven, /’nufij/Mnf fWiitcaf 06f TWW" p. <0* 
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unless it fails, and m this ease it is not even tested. Tt<*M 
are two asnuaptions impbat m the argnment which are 
inconsistent vri*h the nature of norahtr These are, £r*t, 
that the good of the atizeu and that of the State are distinct, 
separable indep«’ndeiit respectivefy the pnrate poae&noa 
of each secondly that the good of each is its own as it 
stands, and consists in the nght inerelr to exist But no 
isolated, particular good can be a mo'al good, perking it*elf 
up against the ^est of the moral cnireT«e Taken by itself, 
out of all relations to the mde' realm and apart from all 
ethical context, nothing u good 'for can it be wrong 
Moral judgment u not possible except by reference to 
the Absolute Good— whidi w the only moral good , and 
the Abvjkte Good u all-cosp^hensiTe Goodoeas and 
truth are, m this respect, stnctly analogous Fnnrplw of 
corahty, Lie the pnaeip’es of truth, ‘ apply to,’ as we ay, 
* fire in ' we ought to say, and constitute the self-derelopmg 
essence of the particulars TTe prove or disp*ove a etate- 
cent by ihowirg that it is, or la not, coan.*teat with other 
truths , and extend the * wodd ' of reference as the argument 
proceeds, till it is shown that th® ita'enent is, or is not, 
consistert with the posnbihty of tnith itself— of any truth. 
And the nghtceas or wrongness of a prac*ioal principle of 
action u tested in tb* cane wav The wrong act pemited 
in will break up th* moral world, ni?* pair eg into vice and 
the disorder spreading the whole moral wodd, nav the 
verv pcadbilitv of a moral world, stands up again.*t it. 
On the 0‘ier hind as we have already said, a can at Lis 
dutv, m his station and fulSIlmg its demands, knows and 
feels that he has the meral wo’ld at hiS back, and ultimately 
the whole scheme of thi:^, natural as well as moral In 
a wo*d, except m so far as we judxe the partioilar by refer- 
ence to the who’*, or the pneap’® of the whole— such. 
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e j as justice or lovo^-w« do not pass a moral judgraartt at 
all and are not applying tte moral ciitenon 
TIVLen, therefore, the State decUtea war and calls npon 
ita citizens to fight, ite action most not be judged on the 
mere assumption that it has a right to exist It has neither 
the nght, nor, ultimately, the power to exist, in contradic 
tion to ita own nature and function, which we are saying la 
that of piomotuig, tn its citizens, a Life deroted to what is 
m itself good — the good Mete life, even the life of the 
State, has no final and abaolute value it may be necessary 
to expunge a State A State invitea that destiny in so fat &a 
it persists in wrongdoing Its nght to exist is denvative 
and contingent it depends upon its attitude to the moral 
good We can say to it what Prcdenck the Great said 
to d'Argens “ Vws ievna tetwtr ju’it n'est pas netxssaxre 
gueje cite, mats bten fosse men detotr” 

Our entenoB, thea, ecablea us to limit tbo ngbts of the 
Stats crer its citircoa, sod the ngbta of the citueoa against 
the State, in wsr The State has a nght to siucmoa its 
ciCueos to a just war and to no other , and the cituea, oa 
his part, has a nght and a duty to obey izt the first case 
and in no other Our principle rondemna wars cj aggro* 
eion, ambition, hatred, and every form of national razuty, 
and, as we beheve, and ngbtly believe, coDdem&s Gennany 
m tie present war But it approvos of the Alliej in lAe 
tame tear, id so far as they are fightiaglor liberty — the Lbcrty 
that 13 UDJversa!, and universal because it rcTcrencca the 
sovereignty ol the personality of every State, great or BmaJI. 
as the condition of ita jvorsuit of the moral good For 
OuJi good u common, and the pursuit of it makes the 
States not competitoTs against, but helpers of, one another 
But who IS to judge whether a war u just or unjust ! 
Is it the State or is it the individual t I should answer, 
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‘ Both ' ' If we are nght in maintamiDg that Hi* State 
and the individtial are both alike moral agents, this con- 
Q 5 J 5 sequence follows Ko moral agent cao delegate 

juii a btti f function of judging what is right ot wrong 
Moral jodgment, like the action which follows from it, u 
the pnvileg* and obligation of every being that wills, at 
every stage and by reference to every aim and ^ct hot 
only may the mdindual otizen judge whether the war m 
which he 13 required by hiscocntiy to serve is or i* cot ju»t, 
it 13 his duty to do so, and to act in accordanc* *^ith hts 
judgment If he u convinoed that the war is wrong, it 
is his duty to refuse to fight It mey c^en be h^-’ duty to 
fight against his country What cannot be duty u 
that of taking no side when the question of the nght and 
wrong u being decided by means of rar Thtf pacifist's 
protest aqainst war,, when his country u fightioSj w the 
affirmation of a coral pncaplewbea it cannot be applied , 
and It has no more value than theaffinsatjon o* a b} potLesis 
which IS not appheab'e to facts The good man deals with 

present arcumstances and finds his duty at hu hand The 
gcxid atizen n^es ‘ from law to law , ’ Iron that of olwLenec 
and patience, the old ordinary law of tunes of to the 
new lie u 

“ IVo»jted at <n.^ cry 
O’ the truap of Cod to the neir *<Tnte not 
To locgi^ bear, bat henceforth Cght, b<* found 
EolLose b nev lopatieooe with the fo<* ' 

Endure man and oley God plant firm foot 
On neck of man, tread man into tbf bell 
Jleet fo- him, and oVy Cod all the more 1 ” * 

At this point, other questions of the respective limits of 
tie rights of th* State and th^trdivi dual eracrg'*,srJ p ropi 
• 1 nj am,l tkt Book 7hf Poj/’, L 1057 (T 
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nently the rights and the limits ol pnvatc Judgment and 
oi its utterance, by theajpe^enaAd written word, m times of 
peace and of war, or, on the other hand, the duty of the 
State to tolerate ’ or to ‘ Bupprem* opinions, and, generally, 
the BO'Callccl rights of 'conscience’ I shall Icare the 
ditcusaion of these matters to the reader, for I lack space 
I must be content to state my own opinion without sup- 
porting it, but inviting criticism Wrong opinions have 
no Tights, except the Tight to be tefuted , and the ignorant 
or erring conscienco has no right except the right to be 
enlightened But, as a rule (to any the leo-st), the beat 
method of exercising thengbt ol refutation or enlightenment 
13 that of toleration, and the worst is that of suppression 
ilohn Milton, in perhaps the subtimcst prose I know. Has 
settled this question in pnnetpio to hts Areopayiltca 
“Though all the winds of doctntc were let loose to play 
upon tLs earth, so truth be in tbc field, wa do injunouily 
by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her strength 
Let her and falsehood grapple , who ever knew truth put to 
the worse, in a free and open fneouattf ! Her confuting 
IS the best and surest euppreasing I'dt v,lio knows 

not that truth is strong, next to the Almighty , she needs no 
jiolicica, nor slraragcms, nor licensings to msko her victon 
ous, these arc the slufta and tbc defences that error uses 
against lier power give her room, aod do not Lind bet when 
she sleeps ’* Z,ct (he pacifist sUod hj bis conscience, seel: 
mg to know the good ever more fully and to be ever more 
humbly loyal to its dchreraaces and, meanwhile, IH him 
take his chance, and endure the consequences with as little 
fuas and sense ol martyrdom as do they who sutler, and die 
ond take the Ii/e of others whom they do not hate, afro in 
obedii-nce to tAeir conscieoee 

Tl>e appeal m Ibis ease also is to tlie moral goo«l, the 
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aH-ccspreiessTe rr»*«ta of nght end I Ulj''“e that, 
Le^’piiifc i* in T’®^r tfc» cc’ th** lidiTid-al wCI 

go u- ^tn ^v a h-lv wroag Tt^’e is a rein*^r in th» xe'j 
tpni of lovaltT to th» bes^ and it will jrore eS'OtiTe 
soon or !a*e 

I p’opojj* to snb]»«* osj cs^eaon, bv re'^Tnco to wL-b 
as I beL^re the Lra*atw:is of th^ te5p«=ctiTe nshts of th* 
ApySoJi-a and the aaeea fhcrJd be d^t'^’m.ned, 

tort- I wiih to app'v r to tb^ 
p*ohlesr of p^««’*tT Aartmng tha* th* 
cbjec* of ti»Sta*^i5 th^ber* lifec*its«ni^n.* ti» fsTes* 
d*Tc’epzi»a* of then fQ*ces and Ia<“J‘ es, tw far asid in 
what wap jbonld it ‘intWe'e’ with para*<» pTip^j, 
and low ii-, 13 Tjfw of the *!-:• psrpo**, *lo3Jd it itself 
own jrope^, ijpo'e cf it, or pr^n^e i* * The p^bleTi 
Las Esasv aspects and asT cs* of ties can, and as a 
ef £ac» eonstantlr does, arTjs»e tl* a‘te5‘ioa tha* u dc* 
csIt to tl» who’* of them, en'h th* re*^It that aleo*j*ioa 
in it israes is tl* dj*<cr*ioa of th* t*nlh and, £ta!ly, la tea 
tradi-^oss. The tm* pnnrp’* mas* co=b^», o* ra'Le* le 
tie inner tmth of ti»n all, and at the os:* tim* pre to 
each cf th*si its own place aad th* fnUfs* plav \7La* 
pmcf’e tie State, czs o- zsr otl**, fellow* at p^e^a* 
in Its dealnz with jrop^T u to* e’ea' I thoall End i* 
ta’d to d*2T tl* aeeasaLoa tia* its p-Tjeedar* is e:n j .ncal , 
tlat 1 * las CO cl*ar jnncjp’* in its tloarht.* and fjllows no 
dt£n-te and ccasistes* pcipo** , and tla‘ its l<-' .a'lons and 
in-oar.*Vn'n*8 ate dc* to ti « eaase. Tl* q mce* 

c’ten d-sennied, as b**wei^n tie Sta** and th* indir'-inal, 
are — wlo is to peeves? o-prodare veal’h, and wta* sla^* 
in its po«e***''3 c* pcda'^'ei ti*v shonld r«-je»-‘iTeIr 
lave tl* puTpoa* u !**• rerr c.nh la tl* larV;-*T-~«-d. 
Os onr Tj*ir I* o-:it to t* dcminan* and regnlatife 
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Thf first general truth 1 should Uke to mairp decisively 
clearj i{ I could, ii that property la ineanitjglcas, or w not 
wealth Bt all. apart from its purpose, or apart 
from ita possible or acta&l practical u&c ^Ye mcaniae or 
have fallen into the error of rcgardiog material 
wealth as having intrinsic value, and we tend not un- 
commonly to devote oar energies to gainiog possession of 
it, irrespective, or with the slightest consideration of what ts 
CO ho clone with it We tis<l better see, we say, whether 
and how much wealth wc have before considering how to 
spend It a wealth of day-dreams leapt to bs unsubstantial 
ond disappointing All the eame, wealth is not wealth, 
but only its iinrealirecl possibility, apart /rout the spending 
of It , and the ejvendisg e{ it (neans its application to the 
oaCisfaction of desire and the tranTmutshon of iC rn the 
process of that application To own or to produce what 1 a 
o/ no oir iwndiV ais? ^ ^rwur ,w%‘d.’fl|p, «jv" ts uwvt 

what IS more ineonvcnicot than nothing 

Obvious AS these facts are. their eignificaneetsioi perfectly 
realited The modem economist will bow admitr-at lash-- 
that hi-s science is ahsteset , just as the mcxleni psycholv 
gist will admit tiiat the faculties of the human Dund arc 
not separate powers, with an empty 'ego'm t ha background 
But both arc apt, even yet, to confess their error and then 
to continue to commit it sot reabnug, at least fuUy, that 
abstract irutha ar« the worst cirora Tba cconomiat 
defines, but t« only partrsUy loyal to the definition of bij 
science, as one of “ [he Sciences of A/on ” — the science <if 
man as the prorlucer, distnbulor, and consumer of wealth “ 
The conception of the human value of wealth docs cot 
rule either htJ thoughts or oar practice lO draliBg 
with It. It IS not ftom tbu point of view, eg that 
the problems of the rights of Capital and Labour, C; 
so. b 
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of Profit and Wages, Free Trade or Protection, or 
the respective nghts and limits of prodactioa bj the 
State and the ladindua) are considered, as jet. Profits 
and losses are reckoned in terms of the raw materul 
of wealth, and mearuredin money It is not realized that 
the troth gained from this pent of view is as moch short of 
and diferent from the troth aboat wealth, which we are 
seekme, as the merely physical theory of sound is from the 
theory of the mosician’s expenence By itself, znatenaj 
wealth IS as barren a possession as a musical instrom.<*Dt 
that IS never played, and which will lend itself as readdy to 
the prodLCtioa of tortonag discoidi as to the noblest 
harmonies I do cot think 1 am unjust to the modem 
world in eaymg that its mind is more given to the 
prodectiOQ of the lastniDeot than to the art of astog jt 
And the artist is the mo*al character Increase his 
per»oaal power, and he will ehcit from very bumble 
tnstmaiefits, the peace sod happiness and social oses of 
a virtuous life It u nan’s good, or rather his good 
cess, that endowi wealth with all its value Ethical 
con’identioas should bo* enter into * eccaoaics ’ as a 
preliminary apology, first made and then forgotten, nor 
as a correcting after thought they should be dominant 
throQghont. And we, plain men, Du.*t learn to wait before 
call.ng a man nch or poor, till we know to what o^es he is 
putting his possession*, whether they be broad or narrow 
Speaking of the splendour of the epint shown by our soldiers 
m the war, in contrast with the spirit that is “ grasping, 
inconsiderate, imtabl* and meddlesome,” ilr Bradley says, 
“ Imagme loramoss^st that, when peace returns to Englarid , 
we could retain cndunimshed that e^nse of unity and that 
aeU-dcTotion which have b*ea evoked by war, and could 
cse them wisely in aU their streng*!/, if only for ten years, 
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to make England, morally and aocially, all that it might be 
Wby, it might become, fot itself, almost what Shakespeare 
called it, * a second Eden, and, for others, a light to lighten 
the nations " ‘ 

I do not say that the ccoaotnio world is ' grasping 
and inconsiderate," but I dote aot deny it I cannot 
find that the soldiers at the front are rolling the perils of 
death on their comrodca, as the economic world with a 
most peaceful conscience, rolb the costa and loasea from 
dealer to dealer, till they rest on tho shoulders of tho 
consumer, who can roll them no further Kext in order of 
magnitude to the penis which war threatens to the Stato 
are those which issue from the conflict for ]>ower and i»clf 
between the employer and the employee, and winch all the 
Benoiuacas of tho war suQlccs, just sufCccs, not to meet and 
overcome, but to postpone We arc trying to foresee and 
provide against these perils, realiitng, all alike, the need 
of what wo call Econonuo Rccoastruction This » well 
Hut the cconomio reconstruction that will pro>e adequate 
ts not that which stops short at methods of dealing with the 
production and distnbutioo of wealth, leaving as they are at 
present the ethical relations which enter into the making 
ami use of wealth These ethical forces, always operative 
and always distilliiig the values of the industries fur all 
engaged in them, must be lifted from the background of the 
nation’s mind They raustbccorao objects of the primary 
caro of tho State, and tbeir development must become 
Its primary purpose Wealth is a social product, and where 
society has developed into a State, the State u responsible 
for it It IS responsible for it, — for its production, distnbu 
tion, secuntj , and use — even as it u res[)on.sibte for the life 
and liberty of its citizens 

1 TJU /alcrnoltonar <Mii« p M. 
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I am cot forgetting that wealth u not wealth onlesi it 
Mongs to some one Property u always personal, and la 
nghtly called pnrate Ita value is m its use, 
P™?®t 7 and m the last resort, it is mdindnals who 
enjoy the use, even if its dainties are spread on a common 
table Property is eometbiog owned by a will, and every 
win, as we have seen, has its inalienable subjective and self 
referent aspect Even so-called common property, so far 
from being something which no one m particular owns, u 
owned, and owned for certain private purposes, by many 
wills Communism does cot imply the destruction of 
property as pnvate, cor the abohtion of private right 
If all property were as eomxnon as the pubLc roads, such 
uses as it retained would remain pnvate They would be 
limited, no doubt, either by genera] collision or by agree 
meet, in accordance with the ethical condition of the 

* pnvate ’ wills and the reabty of their inlerts* in a 
common good In insistiog on the social conditions of 
wealth, I do not in the least deny its pnraey 

But the pnvacy of property is only one of its aspects 
Here appropiution does not constitute property , or, in 
other words, the possesnon of an object by force does not 
suffice What the robber steals and holds by force is not 
his property It is not enough that an tndnvdoal says 

* J/tne,’ he must be able to eay ’ mice by nght * Before 
property arises, some power not Imnself mus* atsent to 
his appropnstion and say * Thine ’ Property is a social 
institution, and if the soaety u a State the poss^non of 
property must be ratified by the will of the State Fir«t 
occupancy may be assigned m a ground for claiming a 
nght to an object. Bat it u at best only a prebminary 
step , the nght does not arise until it is affirmed by the 
social wQL The mo t clamant aasertor of the privacy 
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of bif property and of tbe ngbt to use or abuse it as be 
pleases, adduts thus truth, for be will demand protection 
by the will and force of bia community And his demand is 
justiSed Property is a social interest as well as a social 
institution The State’s own good is involved m it not less 
deeply than the individuat mtizen’s It u the product ot 
motives directed towards a common good, and however 
little WG may he conscious of ita operation, it u instituted 
and maintained by the common will There are no ethical 
xelationa which do not issno from some conception, how 
ever obscure, of a common good, and where there are no 
ethical relations there can bo no property Its nature u 
not mteUigible m any other Lgbt 

It follows that the functions of society in relation to 
property, or to material wealth, are analogous to lU functions 
-with regard to life and liberty . and that they ore limited, 
both for the State and tbe cUizeo, in an onalogoua way 
But, It wiU be aaid, (be ngbts of fife and liberty belong to 
every man Motbmg, except tbe use of them to his own 
fundamental injury and that of tbe State, can justify their 
TCStnctiOD They are universal and inviolable Are the 
rights of property coiversal and inviolable 1 It so, what is 
to bo said of ‘ the pniperty-Ieaa class ’ ? 

In the dret place, to accord the ngbt to a free hfo and to 
refuse tbe mean* of ezemsing it is to nullify the grant 
Man can lire only in relation U>»n external envirosraeat. 
and Ilia freedom u cot freedom from jt, bu t n power, greater 
or eznaller, over it , and bis jwwer over it « the poascawon 
of it 1 usca to satisfy bis wants A person who owns nothing, 
ran do nothing and be nothing Life without the means of 
jTing, personal gifts ot ahill that have no outlet, liberty 
that IS only an inner consciousness and baa no aphere of 
exercise, are all nlihe meaningless 
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In the second plnce, the nght of prop'’rty is not only 
nnirereal but sacred sacred on the same ground M the 
right to life and bberty Property impliea the extension 
of the individuality or personality over the object ovned. 

‘ Mine ’ imphes ‘ me ’ To restrict or violate the rights of 
a man as owner is to restrict or violate his pcr®onalitv 
Both society andlheindividnal are interested in its security 
Its security is a common good " Just as the recognized 
interest of a societv constitutes for each member of it 
the nght to free life, just as it makes each conceive of such 
Lfe on the part of himself and his neighbours as what 
should be, and thus forms the basis of a restraining custom 
which secures it for each, so it constitutes the right to the 
mstruments of nch hfe, raakmg each regard the possession 
of them by the other u for the coomon good, and thru 
through the medium first of custom, then of law, eeeunsg 
them to each.” ^ 

In the third place, the concession by lociety of a nght to 
property is an empty concession udess it carries with it the 
means of exerosing that nght. It is easy to bid every 
nan sc<juiTe propertv and to promise to protect Lira in 
the possession of it but he cannot acijiure it except in some 
station It comes by gift o' inh»ntance only to the few 
A tlnlled wo’ker who can get no work cannot acquire it. 
Green goes further ‘ A man,* he says, “ who possesses 
nothing but his powers of labour and who has to e*I3 the*< 
to a capitalist for bare dailv maintenance, might as well, 
in respect of the ethical purposes wbch the possesnon of 
property should serve, be demed rights of property alto 
gather ” * The contract be makes with his employer is 
not 8 free contract, and the*e'o^ not a contract at aQ 
'Crwn • A/rfvar f 216 |i. Sj3. 

»/t*i|a»,p. 625. 
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he yields to necessity and bartcra his life for a Iivdibood 
The State whose social arrangements necessitate or main 
tom or permit such condiUons a not a eociety of free men 
nor 13 it loyal to the good either of itself or of its citizens 

Lastly, the possession of the ngbt of property, or of the 
right to work which produces property, u contingent on 
the use made of it, only in the same way as the right to 
life and liberty It belongs to man till he nusnses it, that 
J9 to say, till be makos such uses of it M are inconeistent 
with the right and well being of bu neighbours, and inimical 
to fbe common good Oreea aunts up the truth m foUowa 
“ The rationale of property, in abort, requires that crery 
one who will confortu to the positive coodittoo of posseating 
it, VIZ , labour, and the negative coodittoo, vir , respect 
for It possessed hy others, should, so far as soeist arrsfigo* 
ments can roako hien so, be a possessor of property himseff, 
and of such property as mil eaable bim to develop a mqsq 
of responMbL[it> , aa distinct from mere property m the 
immediate ncccssancsof life ’ * Social arrangements cannot 
mole him an owner, unlm be pU}s bis owo part , hut tbo 
Slate IS hound to provide bun not with os empty right to 
become an owner of property, but also with tbo oppoHunilj 
Tbc use of tbo opportunity is a responsibility that rests 
upon bim, and he cannot divest bimsGli of it and retain 
his nghta 

For these reasons, I do not think it possible to avoid 
the conclusion that the right to gam end hold property 


IS as fundamental aa the ngbt to life and liberty 
It IS, in truth, a condition without which the 


Ttie 


latter can have no real %a1ae And, so far as I can see. 


the tight to property carries with it the right to work 


This latter hu been, in o maoner, conceded in the I'ost, 
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as the word work boose ’ unplies The Ftate, m the 
wo’Tt dtrenuty, stepped between the worker and etarra 
t«oa, wh3e taking every care that the work should neither 
be useful nor honourable, les* the State might encroach on 
the proTicee of pn^ate enterprise and compete against 
the individual emplover Ita act was an act of tn^rcy — 
mach quali5ed, and by no means considered as the 
fulfilment of an obligation to its citirens The duty 
of the Etate to provide wort as the means of realia 
iDg Lberty and maintaining life is even yet much 
canvassed and often doubted , and it still ranks far 
below the olbgations which we caU primary On the 
other hand, the right of the State that corresponds 
to this datv u also inadequately recognised its nght, 
that IS to say, to secure the folfiloent of tb* conditions for 
■wbich the worker himseil is tespoanVle, nsmelj, that the 
work shall be doc* and done well If the State l* Uiund 
to provide the opportunitv, the worker u bound to provide 
the trill to work and the necessary skilk Such rights as 
the o’d or tie infirm who cannot work mav Lave stand 
on ano’hcr basis , and do not touch the fact that Lc who 
demands work mus* b* able and wSiing to do it 
On bo*h sides, it seems to me that the social mu^ has 
a connderab'e way to travel befcre it recognize* clearly 
the fulness and the fundamental charac*er, of th* cbhga 
tious connected with matenaj p roperty Th* shadows 
of a bad rational trodition pass away very slowly And 
were I to try to trace the enxr on which tb* bad tradition 
rested, I should look fcrit in two directions in the negative 
view of the re!a*ioa between tie State anl its c‘izens, 
and in that which in th* end may com* to th* sam* thirg 
namely, the inadequate recosnition rf th* e^hirol foroes 
wbch are operative in the constitution and th* maintenance 
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of even the economic OTgKmzaUon The former cau«e led to 
Bttempta to delimit the respective provinces of the activities 
o! the State end the i&dividual tt tves not realized that the 
economic organization involved their cchopcration and that 
the social and individual aspects are loscparablc It was 
a common good that was sought, and on!)' a united tril] 
could secure it Cut the senso of mutaai rcsponsihility, 
in zegard to property, was low and limited 
That eenso, however, is growing last, at least on one aide 
The sense of tie rofponaibiiity of tbo ccmmunity (that ij, 

ultimately of the State in ita mere technical ^ . . 

, ,, , ,, ReUtlon of 

sense) lor providing ail its members with the UieSuieto 
opportunity for an efiective free life — for a ^'**“**y 
We which has access to the use of its matenal environment, 
u dcnponing every day The nation a mind la passing 
gradually through a change which is nothing Iras than 
revolutionary In the time of Adam Bmitb, and long after 
wards, it was assumed that 8ta(e>regu]atios was essentially 
hurtful The economto organieation was regarded as a 
separate orgaiuzntion from the political an aftair not of 
the State but of individuals It had a regulative pnnciplo 
of its own It was that of competition ' A belief in its 
beneficent cfTccts was tho nuiinapnng of the movement 
to ‘free* industry and commerce from all Slate ‘inter 
fercncc,’ and Js tbo ground of most opposition to State- 
regulation Co-dty "* But the expansion of tbo economic 
resources of the nation has exposed tho falsity of thw 
negative attitude Tho costly and eevere school of expen 
CBce has shown that '* the abandonment of eanitaiy con 
ditions, hours of worlf, speed of work, exposure to nsk of 
accident from machinery and the age of (ho workers to tho 
regulation of competition, m-sde hells ol minea and factories 
‘ hy ilmry Cliy, p. OSO. 
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consummate nabonal good is long J am oot aure but that 
tt IS ea endless way But its borders are flower strewn, it 
opens fairer prospects at every tom, and every step forward 
Upon Jt IS itself a gam It partakes of tie character of 
every moral enterpnse, m that its rewards are not post- 
poned The moving tent which the travellers nightly 
pilch on th» journey, not only bnngs them ‘ a day s 
march Dearet home ’ they are at home, within their own 
most nch estate all the way, ao long as they are ‘ in their 
duty.* 

It cannot be doubted that on one Bide, that of the State 
and the ‘ public ’ conscietice, out country has entered upon 
thia way Already the care of the State for the well being 
of those engaged in production u manifested m many 
ways So far as the rryutadon of employment is eoneenjed 
the waya are ‘ laaumefabJe ’ *• The contract of employraeet 
has become ‘ a conditioned ' contract — a contract, that ta 
to say, which the State will not recognize and enfoirce, 
unless it compbes with certain conditions laid down m 
Btatutes-~-as to satutatioo, ventilation, fencing of machinery, 
hours of work, age of the workers, and in some cases medical 
inspection sad even wages”* ladmdaaJ employers, jn 
surely growing numbers, go further They have intro- 
duced. what they call ‘ welfare work ’ “ Gmng workers 

every facility — sometunea compcUisg them — to take con- 
tinuation and technical classes, both during the working day 
and after hours”, ” assuring them, practicaUy, continuity 
of employment eo loog aa they do their work, suspending 
rather than dismissing, and dismissing only after the most 
Betious consideration ” , “ giving pensions at a compara- 
tively early age after so many years’ eemcc”, “ introducing 
a shorter hours* week and a longer night’s rest, arranging 
*/&kL ft 335 
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balance cf my jadgmest My fears for him ore greater 
from (jnite other causes The education of the employer 
vn the moral responsibilities of hia function is moving 
-ajiace at a rate ’which, relative to such profound charges of 
Bocial attitude, is not slow I do not deny that m many 
cases the TeUtion between him and bis workers is crude 
even to barbarism, and possibly more than one generation 
of both employers and worlcmeo must pass away before 
the methods of morality prevail But the tendency of the 
times, accelerated — how much, who will venture to say — 
by the war, is all in one ditectioo And if the employer 
cannot be educated he wtU be compelled , for the power of 
the State is passiog uto the bands of the employee More 
over, the employee is, I believe, destined to be more than a 
mere employee he is about to share the pnvileges, such as 
they are, the anxieties, the hopes, sad the rcspoasibilitios 
of employi&s htmscU aod his feUows. 

And " why not 1 ’* 1 shall be promptly asked And I 
answer, ‘ why not t '—provided that be u fitted (or Ifio 
task If, again, it be replied that ho cannot be much less 
Ct in the ages to come than the etoployei has been in the 
times that are passing, I should most fully agree But I 
would point out that he must be much more fit, both for the 
management of indojlry and for directing hts country a 
destiny For there can be no appeal agsuut hu authority, 
and no corrcctiag of his blonder except through tragedy 
The road to nun for an ignorant and selfish democracy 
IS far shorter than for any other fund of nns government , 
tho fall 13 greater, and the nun is more complete There is 
no builder of the common good who builds so nobly and 
securely as a wise democracy , and there ate no bands which 
destroy so hopelessly as the bands of the many 

Contemplating the future, I am as one who stands on 
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the £ho*e of a vast ocean, all m etonn, witn'*«"iE 5 a great 
argosy setting forth on a voyage of adventure and discos ery 
to a land all oatno'ivn eicej/t for the wealth of its treasana. 
Its captain has only din p-ogno^cations of the direction 
m wbch he ehould sail for th<* ontnown land may be any 
where his authontv over his crew is ins'^ore for th<* 
£pmt of captaincy is in them all and the crew u very 
numerous. But I would cot Etop the venture even uiid*T 
these conditions for it u a venture for lib<*rty and a fuller 
and more human life Bat I would educate both the captain 
and the crew, if I only conid or, rather, I would fain 
witness them educate themse’ves 

And I would educate then, above all, into a full"r sense 
of the magnitude of th«r respoanbOity and the splendour 
of their chance an education which, to the last resort, 
means hardlv mo’e than one thing to me, it u eo compre* 
hetmvfr*-thetr education m the obligations, the responsi 
bilities, and the pnvOeges of good aluea«bp In on* wo*d, 
I would deeppa their care for th* common good- 
Tie mod rub^tantial objects throw tie blirkeit shadows 
the best thisp when perverted become the wont evils 
The battle of the worker for eSec*ive freedom, that u, for 
room and opportunity to live a full human life, cannot hut 
cany with it the sympathy and gocd wishes of the wiv 
The instruments which b* has invented to secure Lts ecds, 
and to make on* wiH of many wiIL», such as th® Trade 
L tuons are instmmente which he has the njit to ho’ 1 and 
to wie’d But he u bound to wie’d then wisely If 1 am 
asked if he will do eo, 1 can onlyannrer that I do no* trow 
I can be sure onir of two thincs — the one negative, the 
o*her posMve He must beware of confining his inte-crt 
to hu class, and of interpreting these mtereetf m®rtlr, or 
even pnmanly, in tcTna of the mateual coalitions of well 
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being And, eecondl^, vben he stands to his duties as a 
citiien and deals with the affairs of the State, he ibust 
forget the very notion ol a class and, dealing with the rights 
of man as man, aim always at a good that is more uotvor^] 
than any class, the good of man as mao Then he eah be 
trusted both with his own fate and with that of hia country 
He CBQ be trusted while be is still on the way to this goal, 
m so far as this ideal guides his footsteps 

There are considerations which moderate my anxiety 
when 1 loole forward to the workers’ pari m the manage 
xuent of the industries and in ruling the State 
I can but menUon them m passing Whether 
for the purposes of ' party ' politics or not, 
the meaniog of 'Labour' is being extended The 
* brain worker ' is invited to take bis place at the sida of 
the worker with bis bands and there arc very few pi'rsons 
who do aot come under the one category or the otbsj 
The StAto will not suffer injury from added respect for the 
worker with his mind, or from o lowered respect for such » 
prey upon society without the will to bear say ol its burdens 
This wider conception has the virtue in It which will ebinj 
nate tho noxious and oauscous associationa which cling to 
tbo word ‘ cla’s ’ , and it will obMste the corruption of the 
working man's soul and social motive which the narroiirpr 
mcatuug Inevitably hnngs 

As to the growth of the eeaso of cidlcctivc reSponsibih ty 
for industrial conditions dtd space allow I should try to 
fhow that it docs not necessinly mean an increase of 
‘State Socishsm ’ It ^oes mean a greater degree of pubjio 
control both as regards production and distnbution But 
the control, though ultimately a concern of the State and 
fubjMt always to ite direction, maj be exercised by the 
luduatnal orgaaiaation itaelf To throw the responsihiUty 
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on indcs*Ty, &s we throw the responsibility of religions 
edncation npon the chorches, may be the mort potent means 
of its moralization 

II I were asked what ts the be«t way of securing that 
industry shall deserre this trust, or, mote generally, that 
democracy, the worker, shaU deserre to be entrusted with 
the supreme care of his country’s good ? I would answer 
‘ Give him as soon as possible the responsibility ” The 
obstacles and hindraneea on the wav to that event will be 
ample ITe are not a precipitate people nor inconsiderate 

e do net draw ha«ty conclusions from narrow premises, 
as abstract logicians are apt to do Like good logicians, 
we are, on the whole, cartful above all else that our premws 
are stated fully and allowed to operate, knowing that the 
condasioas will (hen come of tbemselves iloreover, the 
iL'tascca which the history of mankind ftmishes of generotu 
oosc«ptionsi&trod9C«dtoosoo3,acdtoogood to be practical, 
are very few bnt the dangers of delay are wntten on every 
page One thing alone u of paramount importance It is 
that, pan passu with the gracticg of the trust to the worker, 
let him learn the magnitude of his reaponsibih^iea , teach 
him the nature of the Etate, bow it is in every Sbre a 
moral structure , reveal to him the wealth of hu lahentanc'' 
as a citiren of his countiy and let him feel ita weight 
trutrud I im in the elements of citizenship 

Above all, let the consciocsseas of the eocunon good be 
instant, cot only m the background of his mind, but before 
it as an end alwars to be sought and never to be aacn£oed 
The further articulation of that good will come with the love 
and the practice of it. Seeing and following this light, 
he will not be I'd awar from Lis dnty on an idle and 
imposable qu'^ , and be u too dark a prophet who eaj» 
of the woikcn as rulers — 
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" That moat of them would ^<oTr wandering fires. 

Lost la the <iaaginu« '* 

On the contrary, he vUl ait Che closer to hts duty, find it lo 
hj9 station, however hamble, and discover that his eeiwicc 
there 19 the service o! the best he knows He will learn 
that, like Kiog Arthur, he 

" (tost guard 

That which b« rules, and u but na the bind 
To whom a space of Inod i» given to plough, 

Who may not wander from tbo allotted field 
Cefore lua work bo done . but, being done, 

!Let visions of ibo night or of the day 

Come, as they u ill , and many a time they come. 

Until this earth be walks on sectns not earth, 

This light that stnkea his cyehsll is not light, 

Thu au that snuU« his forehead is not air 
Cut vision -^yca, his very hand and foot— 

In zDoaienta'BhrRho1ec'i9h»cannc'tfi>e, 

And knows bioscK no vision to himself, 

Xof the high Odd a vision, nor that One 
Who row again, t 

*TninfBan s 0/ iht King The Italy OmiZ. 
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